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THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  aims  to: 


*  encourage  an  interest  in  the  birds  of  the  Oriental  region  and  their 
conservation. 

*  liaise  with  and  promote  the  work  of  existing  regional  societies. 

*  collate  and  publish  material  on  Oriental  birds. 

•  Two  bulletins  and  a  journal,  Forktail,  are  published  annually. 


OBC  Council  Members 

Sally  Allport,  Mark  Cocker  (Bulletin  Editor),  Jon  Eames,  Paul  Goriup 
(Conservation  Fund  Officer),  Richard  Grimmett  (Chairman),  Simon  Harrap,  Carol 
Inskipp  (Secretary),  Tim  Inskipp,  Paul  Jepson  (Sales  Officer),  Rod  Martins 
(Membership  Secretary),  Nigel  Redman  (Treasurer),  Craig  Robson  (Information 
Officer),  Helen  Taylor  (Publicity  Officer). 

Editorial  Committee 

Mark  Cocker  (Bulletin  Editor),  Dr  Nigel  Collar  (Journal  Editor),  Richard 
Grimmett,  Tim  Inskipp,  Rod  Martins,  Nigel  Redman. 

OBC  Representatives 

Murray  Bruce  (Australia,  prof.  K.Z.  Husain  (Bangladesh),  Dr  Yao-Kuang  Tan 
(China),  Jesper  Madsen  (Denmark),  Dr  Heimo  Mikkola  (Finland),  Roland  Eve 
(France),  Dr  Walther  Thiede  (F.R.  Germany),  David  Melville  (Hong  Kong),  Derek 
Holmes  (Indonesia),  Chris  Murphy  (Ireland),  Dr  Mark  Brazil  (Japan),  Frank 
Rozendaal  (Netherlands),  Terje  Axeisen  (Norway),  Hector  C.  Miranda  Jr. 
(Philippines),  Dr  Chris  Hails  (Singapore),  Dr  Sareth  Kotagama  (Sri  Lanka),  Per 
Alstrom  (Sweden),  Dr  Werner  Suter  (Switzerland),  Philip  Round  (Thailand),  Dr 
Robert  Kennedy  (USA). 


The  Oriental  region  lies  mainly  between  68°  and  135°E,  and  between  10°S  and 
32°N.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Indus  River  in  Pakistan,  and  in  the  north 
by  the  Himalaya  and  an  imprecise  line  in  China  roughly  coinciding  with  the  basin 
of  the  Yangtze  Kiang.  Southwards  it  includes  the  Indian  subcontinent,  south-east 
Asia,  2aiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  most  of  Indonesia,  me  eastern  limit  is  defined 
by  Lydekker's  line,  beyond  which  very  few  oriental  species  extend.  The  area 
between  this  line  and  Wallace's  line,  which  marks  the  westward  extension  of 
Australasian  forms,  contains  a  mixture  of  species  from  both  faunal  regions.  It  is 
referred  to  as  Wallacea.  Because  of  the  imprecise  boundaries  with  the 
Palearctic  region  in  Pakistan  and  China,  the  OBC  is  interested  in  material  for 
the  whole  of  these  two  countries.  However,  in  the  Club's  publications  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  core  area  of  the  Oriental  region. 


Cover  illustration:  Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  by  Dave  Showier. 


Editorial 


* 


A  larger-than-usual  bulletin  has  involved  the  services  of  a  number  of  people. 
Richard  Grimmett,  Tim  Inskipp,  Rod  Martins,  Nigel  Redman,  and  Helen  Taylor 
are  all  centrally  involved  in  the  preparation  of  material,  and  without  their 
collective  effort  very  little  could  have  been  achieved.  Also  we  thank  the 
contributors,  especially  Craig  Robson,  Dave  Showier,  and  Ruben  Swanquvist 
whose  illustrations  feature  in  this  issue.  (Incidentally,  if  anyone  would  like  to 
submit  illustrations  or  would  like  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  artwork 
contributor,  then  we  would  very  much  like  to  hear  from  them).  As  usual,  Jacqui 
Bellamy  has  worked  hard  on  the  typing;  we  are  grateful  to  her  and  to  the 
Conservation  Monitoring  Centre,  their  joint  support  is  invaluable  to  the  Club. 


1987  ACM  in  London 

The  1987  AGM  will  be  held  at  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on  the  12 
December  starting  at  13.30  hrs.  Full  details  are  provided  with  this  bulletin. 

Norfolk  Meeting 

More  than  120  members  and  welcome  non-members  gathered  on  Saturday  22 
August,  at  Blakeney  Village  Hail  in  north  Norfolk,  for  an  informative  and 
entertaining  evening.  Simon  Stirrup  gave  a  lecture  and  slide  show  about  the 
China  Cranewatch  expeditions  which  outlined  some  of  their  startling  discoveries. 

This  was  followed  by  a  mystery-bird  slide  competition,  won  by  our 
chairman,  Richard  Grimmett.  Participants  had  ample  time  to  relax  at  the  bar, 
enjoy  each  other's  company  and  purchase  items  from  the  OBC  and  Sanderiing 
Books'  stalls.  The  recently  issued  OBC  "People  for  Pittas",  T-shirt  sold 
exceptionally  well  (order  one  now  as  stocks  are  dwindling  fast!),  and  the  OBC 
stall  took  L200  in  the  evening. 

Many  members  travelled  a  long  way  to  attend  the  meeting  and  we  were 
especially  pleased  to  welcome  Raj  Singh  and  Bholu  Abrar  Khan,  from  Bharatpur 
Bird  Sanctuary  in  India.  It  was  very  satisfying  to  introduce  them  to  club 
members  intending  to  visit  India  in  the  near  future.  Bholu  was  presented  with  a 
framed  vignette,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  assistance  he  has  given  in  the 
past  to  OBC  members  visiting  Bharatpur. 

Council  would  like  to  thank  Sally  Allport  for  ail  the  hard  work  she  put  into 
the  organisation  and  publicity  surrounding  the  meeting. 
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A  similar  OBC  event  will  be  held  this  autumn  at  another  prime 
birdwatching  venue,  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  but  the  next  mainland  UK  meeting  will  be 
the  Club's  ACM  in  London. 

Rod  Martins 


Conservation  Fund  &  1988  Award 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  OBC  is  to  encourage  members  to  carry  out 
conservation-orientated  research  on  Oriental  birds  and  their  habitats.  To  this 
end,  soon  after  the  club  itself  was  founded,  OBC  Council  established  a 
Conservation  Fund  from  which  small  grants  could  be  made  to  help  the 
membership  undertake  useful  projects. 

The  Conservation  Fund  derives  its  income  from  four  main  sources:  general 
donations,  usually  from  members  topping  up  their  subscription  (£282  in  1986), 
raffles  and  other  events  at  meetings  (£140  in  1986),  sales  of  OBC  goods  (£136  in 
1986)  and  special  fund-raising  activities  such  as  a  sponsored  birdwatch,  which 
raised  £318.  Over  the  last  two  years  the  Conservation  Fund  has  grown  to  a 
healthy  level  and  Council  can  now  make  grants  of  significant  amounts. 

Two  types  of  grant  are  available  from  the  Conservation  Fund.  Following 
a  request  from  an  individual  OBC  member  or  relevant  organisation,  an  allocation 
can  be  made  to  any  worthwhile  project,  at  the  discretion  of  Council.  In  1987, 
£300  were  assigned  to  ICBP  to  assist  with  the  publication  of  a  book  on  the 
important  forests  of  Thailand  by  Phil  Round.  The  second  type  of  grant  is  the 
Forktail  Conservation  Award,  which  is  given  annually  to  the  project  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  OBC  Council,  is  the  most  deserving  work  in  the  Orient.  The 
Award  is  worth  £300  and  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate.  In  contrast  to  a 
general  grant,  it  is  designed  to  distinguish  individual  effort.  To  be  eligible  for  an 
Award,  project  proposals  must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  project  must  address  a  high  priority,  such  as: 

-  Survey  of  a  lowland-forest  area  in  Thailand. 

-  Survey  of  an  Oriental  wetland  area. 

-  Study  of  an  endangered  species. 

-  Promotion  of  public  awareness  about  Oriental  birds. 

2.  The  project  should  clearly  state  its: 

-  Objectives. 

-  Justification. 

-  Mode  of  implementation  (with  list  of  participants). 

-  Budget  and  sources  of  any  funds  already  available. 

3.  The  project  must  have  the  written  endorsement  of  the  OBC 
Representative  of  the  country  concerned,  and  if  necessary  proof  of 
official  approval  (e.g.  permission  to  work  in  a  protected  area). 
Participation  by  local  ornithologists  in  the  project  would  be  an  advantage. 

4.  The  project  must  be  submitted  by  31  May  of  the  year  for  which  the  entry 
is  being  made  (currently  31  May  1988). 
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The  Forktail  Conservation  Award  was  launched  in  autumn  1986,  but  no  suitable 
applications  were  received  by  the  deadline  of  May  1987  and  no  Award  was 
presented.  Hopefully,  this  situation  will  not  repeat  itself  in  1987/88  and 
members  are  encouraged  to  submit  projects  for  consideration.  Applications  and 
requests  for  further  information  should  be  sent  to  Paul  Goriup,  OBC 
Conservation  Officer,  122  Derwent  Road,  Thatcham,  Newbury  RG13  4UP,  UK. 

Indian  Bank  Account  Number 

Would  members  living  in  India  kindly  note  that  as  a  result  of  computerisation  our 
Indian  bank  account  has  a  new  number:  0 1SBI 1 1 15500. 

T-Shirts  Still  Available 

The  Pitta  'T'  Shirt  has  proved  to  be  very  popular  and  a  reprint  is  necessary. 
Since  there  is  continuing  demand  for  the  Hornbill  'T'  shirt,  which  has  been 
unavailable  for  some  time,  we  shall  be  reprinting  50  of  each.  The  Hornbill  'T* 
shirt  features  a  design  of  Great  and  Rhinoceros  Hornbills  flying  across  a  green 
background.  Both  shirts  are  available  from  OBC  sales,  prices  at  £6  for  the  Pitta 
*T*  shirt  and  L5.50  the  Hornbill  'T '  shirt. 

Membership  Fees  Increased 

When  the  Oriental  Bird  Club  was  formed  in  1984,  a  subscription  level  of  16  was 
set  (for  ordinary  members).  Thanks  to  the  large  number  who  joined  the  Club,  and 
especially  the  generous  response  to  the  Founder-Membership  scheme,  it  was 
possible  to  maintain  this  subscription  for  three  years.  However,  initial  estimates 
of  expenditure  have  proved  to  have  been  optimistic,  particularly  with  regard  to 
our  major  outlay  -  the  publication  of  Forktail  and  the  bulletins.  Furthermore, 
large  issues  of  Forktail  and  bulletins  have  resulted  in  heavier  postage  bills. 
Council  believes  that  the  increased  expenditure  involved  in  raising  the  quality  of 
our  publications  has  been  well  worthwhile,  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  will 
agree. 

Sadly,  we  have  realised  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  finance  the  Club  at 
the  current  subscription  levels  and  Council  has  therefore  decided  that  they  have 
to  be  increased. 

The  new  subscription  rates  from  1  January  1988  will  be; 

Ordinary  Member  £  9 

Reduced  Rate  Member  (for  nationals  in  Oriental  countries)  £  6 

Corporate  Member  (libraries  and  institutions)  £15 

It  is  appreciated  that  this  is  a  substantial  increase.  However,  by  raising 
subscriptions  to  these  levels  we  hope  to  maintain  them  for  at  least  three  years 
and  probably  five. 

Members  who  pay  by  Standing  Order  are  reminded  that  they  should 
complete  a  new  standing  order  form,  inserting  the  new  subscription  rate.  A  copy 
is  enclosed  with  this  Bulletin.  Please  return  the  form  to  the  Club  as  soon  as 
possible  and  preferably  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  year.  This  method  of 
payment  is  especially  encouraged  since  it  saves  a  considerable  amount  of 
administrative  work. 
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Subscription  Offer  for  British  Birds 

Please  find  enclosed  a  leaflet  offering  a  reduced-rate  subscription  to  the 
excellent  monthly  journal,  British  Birds.  In  spite  of  its  title,  the  publication 
should  be  of  interest  to  OBC  members:  recent  material  concerning  Oriental  birds 
includes  two  major  papers  on  the  identification  of  wheatears  Oenanthe,  one  on 
the  identification,  habits,  and  status  of  Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris,  as  well 
as  otners  on  the  identification  of  difficult  species  such  as  Citrine  Wagtail 
Motaciila  citreola  (with  full  colour  photographs)  and  Oriental  Skylark  Alauda 
£uigula. 

Following  successful  trips  to  Thailand  organised  by  the  journal  in  the  past, 
another  'BB*  trip  is  planned  for  March  1988,  led  by  Phil  Round  and  Tim 
Sharrock.  Participants  will  be  limited  to  eight  subscribers.  Write  to  'BB' 
Thailand  Tour  1988,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Forktail  3  Out  Soon 

The  Club  journal  Forktail  has  been  delayed.  We  now  expect  to  send  Forktail  3  to 
members  in  December  (sent  seamail  to  those  outside  Europe). 

Steady  Growth  in  Membership 

Since  the  launch  of  OBC  in  March  1983,  membership  has  grown  steadily, 
particularly  in  the  wake  of  the  publication  of  Forktail  1  and  2.  In  mid-August  - 
only  two  and  a  half  years  after  launch  -  the  membership  list  numbers  a  healthy 
719.  Of  these,  307  are  re-subscriptions  from  1983  and/or  1986,  and  228  are  new 
members  who  have  joined  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1987.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  new  applications  for  membership  continue  to  arrive  at  a  rate  of  around 
five  per  week.  Nonetheless,  133  laggard  souls  (or  institutions/libraries,  which  are 
included  in  the  membership  list  also)  have  yet  to  pay  their  subscriptions  for 
1987.  A  difference  between  the  sum  of  these  figures  and  the  total  membership 
arises  because  complimentary  copies  of  publications  are  forwarded  to 
institutions  throughout  Asia  and  the  Orient  and  to  a  small  number  of  honorary 
members  elected  by  Council. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  membership  is  of  some  interest.  OBC  has 
members  in  36  countries,  spanning  every  continent  except  Antarctica.  Members 
can  be  found  in  17  European  countries  and  13  in  Asia/ the  Oriental  region. 
Elsewhere,  we  have  an  active  caucus  in  Australia  and  the  United  States 
(including  an  Alaskan  chapter),  a  handful  in  such  countries  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Canada  and  South  Africa,  and  even  a  single  member  in 
Peru! 

If  you  know  someone  you  think  would  be  interested  in  OBC,  why  not  send 
them  an  application  form?  Forms  are  available  from:  Rod  Martins,  OBC 
Membership  Secretary,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Practice  for  Submitting  Records 

Would  observers  who  submit  their  records  to  local  organisations  or  to  OBC 
Representatives  please  state  whether  they  have  already  submitted  extracted 
records  to  the  compiler  of  Recent  Reports.  If  you  have  not,  it  would  be  valuable 
to  indicate  to  the  OBC  Representative  if  he  has  your  permission  to  forward  the 
records  directly  for  publication. 
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News  and  Views 


SALIM  ALI  DIES 

In  June  1987  the  diminutive  figure  that  dominated  Indian  ornithology  for  more 
than  50  years  died  at  the  grand  old  age  of  91.  No  ornithologist,  either  in  India  or 
as  a  visitor  to  the  country,  can  pursue  their  interest  without  being  touched  by  his 
achievements.  These  range  from  the  authorship  of  popular,  pocket-sized  field 
guides,  to  the  preparation  of  the  monumental  Handbook  of  the  birds  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  finest  wetland  reserves  in  the 
world,  at  Bharatpur.  Not  only  was  he  a  ceaseless  fountainhead  of  ideas 
concerning  the  conservation  of  Indian  wildlife,  he  was  also  a  great  ambassador, 
whose  charm  won  international  support  for  his  causes.  With  his  departure  the 
Orient  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  ornithologists. 

PROPOSED  AIRPORT  THREATENS  MAI  PO 

W.W.F.  Hong  Kong's  wetland  nature  reserve  at  Mai  Po  is  under  threat  from 
proposed  airport  development  in  China.  Over  the  past  three  years  Mai  Po  has 
become  well-known  as  the  place  to  be  for  wader-watchers  in  the  spring.  During 
the  1987  northward  migration  41  species  of  wader  were  recorded,  including 
regulars  such  as  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmaeus,  Nordmann's 
Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer,  and  Asian  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semipalmatus. 
The  marshes  act  as  a  main,  high- tide  roost  for  more  than  10,000  waders  which 
are  present  in  Deep  Bay  at  any  one  time  in  the  spring.  Now  all  this  may  change. 

Mai  Po  lies  on  the  east  shore  of  Deep  Bay  (which  in  fact  is  very  shallow 
with  extensive  tidal  flats).  On  the  north  shore  is  the  Chinese  reserve  of  Fu 
Tien.  The  area  around  the  Bay  is  developing  rapidly  in  both  Hong  Kong  and 
China  and  in  May  this  year  the  Chinese  announced  plans  to  build  an  airport  on 
reclaimed  land  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay.  The  airport  reclamation  will 
directly  destroy  some  23%  of  the  tidal  flats  in  the  Bay.  The  possible  effects  of 
the  reclamation  on  water  movements,  and  hence  the  whole  ecology  of  the  Bay, 
are  unknown  at  present.  The  Chinese  have  not  yet  made  any  environmental 
studies,  although  we  are  told  that  they  propose  to  do  this  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  However,  current  indications  are  that  the  authorities  are  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  project.  The  runway  alignment  will  be  east-west  and  will  come 
within  about  7km  of  Mai  Po,  and  2km  of  Fu  Tien. 

Wintering  waterfowl  numbers  in  Deep  Bay  have  been  increasing  since 
counts  first  started  nearly  10  years  ago  -  in  January  1987  there  were  over  37,000 
birds.  The  siting  of  an  airport  in  such  an  area,  with  the  concomitant  bird-strike 
hazard,  demonstrates  a  callous  disregard  for  human  safety. 

WWF  Hong  Kong  continues  to  fight  the  airport  project  and  to  develop 
further  the  Mai  Po  reserve  -  three  more  hides  will  be  constructed  before  next 
spring  and  an  additional  lOha  will  be  under  the  control  of  WWF-HK  before  the 
end  of  this  year.  (Contributed  by  David  Melville) 
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BREEDING  SITE  OF  SAUNDERS'  GULL  DISCOVERED 


A  beautiful  and  enigmatic  bird,  Saunders'  Gull  Larus  saundersi,  was  first 
described  in  1871  from  a  specimen  collected  at  Ziamen  (Amoy),  Fujian  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  China.  Although  they  were  known  to  be  regular  winter 
visitors  to  Hong  Kong  and  there  are  historic  records  from  many  localities  along 
the  coasts  of  south  and  east  China  the  bird  had  never  been  found  breeding  until 
recently. 

In  May  this  year  I  attended  the  International  Crane  Workshop  in  Qiqihar, 
north-east  China  and  presented  a  poster  paper  about  Saunders'  Gull  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  200  Chinese  ornithologists  who  attended  the  meeting  might 
have  some  information  about  the  species.  This  has  paid  off,  as  Mr  Shi  Ze  Rong 
of  the  Yan  Cheng  Crane  Reserve  in  Jiangsu  Province  has  now  discovered  the  gull 
breeding  both  in  coastal  Jiangsu  and  on  a  lake  in  Heilongjiang.  The  Jiangsu  site 
was  also  independently  discovered  by  Chris  Thouless,  who  was  working  on  Pere 
David's  Deer  Elaphurus  davidianus  nearby. 


WWF  Hong  Kong  is  now  preparing  to  develop  a  joint  project  with  Chinese 
scientists  to  study  the  breeding  biology  and  feeding  ecology  of  this  rare  bird. 


Saunders'  Gull  Larus  saundersi  (drawing  by  Richard  Grimmett) 
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NEW  MEASUREMENTS  OF  NEPAL'S  FOREST  COVER 

For  the  first  time  accurate  figures  are  available  on  the  extent  of  forests  in 
Nepal  and  clearly  show  that  the  forests  are  in  a  serious  and  deteriorating 
condition.  Using  detailed  aerial  photographs  taken  in  1978-9,  combined  with 
fieldwork,  Kenting  Earth  Science's  Land-Resource  Mapping  Project  calculated 
that  only  42.8%  of  the  country  was  under  some  kind  of  forest,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  this  was  in  poor  condition.  All  of  Nepal  could  produce  forest 
cover  apart  from  relatively  small,  arid,  and  semi-arid  areas  and  the  Himalayan 
range  above  the  tree  line.  However,  the  measurements  showed  that  only  28.1% 
of  the  country  had  more  than  40%  tree  cover,  10%  had  only  10-40%  tree  cover 
while  4.7%  had  shrub-cover  only.  The  figure  of  28.1%  is  surprisingly  close  to  the 
29.1%  figure  given  by  FAO  in  1980,  which  had  previously  been  widely  accepted 
as  the  best  estimate  of  forest  cover  for  the  country.  The  FAO  figure  applied  to 
forested  land  with  more  than  50%  tree-cover  and  was  based  on  visual 
interpretation  of  satellite  imagery  at  scales  from  1:250,000  to  1:150,000. 
[Contributed  by  Carol  Inskipp.  Source:  1.  Kenting  Land  resources  mapping 
project.  Kenting  Earth  Sciences  Ltd.,  Kathmandu.  2.  Anon  (1987)  The  Forest 
area  of  Nepal.  Banko  Janakari  1(1):  27.] 

CONCERN  OVER  WATERBIRD  CATCHING  IN  JAVA 

A  study  organised  by  WWF,  PHPA  and  Interwader  has  come  up  with  some 
alarming  information  about  the  magnitude  of  waterbird  catching  in  northern 
Java.  Mobile  teams  of  trappers  in  the  Cirebon-Indramajo  region  of  the  island  use 
whistles  and  horns  to  attract  the  birds  that  are  then  trapped  in  mist  nets.  The 
study  showed  that  a  minimum  of  300,000  waterbirds  is  trapped  for  food  each 
year,  about  100,000  of  which  are  waders,  particularly  Oriental  Pratincoles 
Glareola  maldivarum.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  collected  will  allow  the 
introduction  of  a  management  system  to  control  the  hunting,  particularly  of 
threatened  species. 

(Source:  Interwader  Annual  Report  1986) 

MORE  HOUBARA  CHICKS  TAKEN  FROM  PAKISTAN 

Wild  Houbara  Bustard  Chlamydotis  undulata  chicks  have  again  been  collected  in 
Pakistan.  In  the  last  bulletin  (Bull.  Oriental  Bird  Club  5)  details  were  given 
about  the  collecting  of  chicks  from  the  deserts  of  Baluchistan  during  spring 
1986.  This  spring,  the  news  coming  from  Pakistan  was  even  more  depressing. 
Using  detailed  vegetation  maps,  teams  from  Saudi  Arabia  systematically  worked 
the  desert  collecting  more  than  50  young  birds.  These  were  then  flown,  using  a 
special  transport  plane,  to  the  captive  breeding  centre  in  Tair  in  Saudi  Arabia; 
the  idea  being  to  rear  birds  to  restock  the  deserts  of  that  country,  presumably 
for  hunting.  Hopefully,  this  is  the  last  of  the  collecting  missions,  but  it  is  likely 
to  have  devastated  Pakistan's  isolated  breeding  population. 
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Waterbird  Survey  Results 

from  South-East  Sumatra 


The  coastline  of  south-east  Sumatra,  now  threatened  by 
large-scale  reclamation  schemes,  was  recognised  only 
recently  as  an  important  site  for  breeding  and  migrating 
waterbirds.  The  surveys  carried  out  by  Finn  Danielsen  and 
Henrik  Skov  not  only  re-emphasised  this  point,  but  also 
made  fresh  discoveries.  Here  they  outline  their  most 
notable  records. 


KUAi-A  TU^C,KAL 


Tq- 


The  south-east  coast  of  Sumatra  holds 
some  of  the  least-known  wetland  areas 
in  Indonesia,  and  until  1984  almost 
nothing  was  known  about  them.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  area  -  there  are  no  roads  and  all 
transport  is  by  boat.  In  1984  Marcel 
Silvius,  Wim  Verheugt,  and  Johan 
Iskandar  surveyed  the  area.  Their 
results  made  it  clear  that  this  part  of 
Sumatra  is  a  vital  link  in  the  Eastern 
Palearctic  flyway*. 

During  October-December  they  found 
100,000  waders  of  22  species,  mainly 
Black-tailed  Godwits  Limosa  limosa, 
Mongolian  Plovers  Charadrius  mongolus, 
Common  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  and 
smaller  numbers  of  Bar-tailed  Godwits 
L.  lapponica,  Terek  Sandpipers  Xenus 
cinereus,  Eurasian  Curlews  Numenius 
arquata,  and  Whimbrels  N.  phaeopus. 

In  addition  they  observed  the  largest 
number  of  Asian  Dowitchers 
Limnodromus  semipalmatus  ever 
recorded  (1,460)  and  a  total  of  3,053 
Milky  Storks  Mycteria  cinerea.  Their 
observations  indicated  that  the  area 
provides  breeding  grounds  for  a  species 
previously  thought  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
extinction. 

In  late  July  and  early  August  1985  we 
undertook  boat-based  counts  along  the 
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coasts  of  south-east  Sumatra.  We  visited  a  total  of  230km  of  mangrove 
coastline:  130km  between  Tanjung  Djabung  and  Kuala  Tungkai  in  the  province  of 
Jambi  and  80km  of  coastline  along  the  peninsula  between  the  river  Sungai 
Sembilang  and  the  estuary  of  Banyuasin  II  in  the  province  of  Sumatra  Selatan. 
The  coast  was  observed  from  distances  of  30-800m. 

In  the  fringe  of  the  mangroves  seven  colonies  of  Grey  Herons  Ardea 
cinerea  were  found  containing  a  minimum  of  131  nests.  At  Kuala  Betara  in  the 
nature  reserve  Hutan  Bakau  Pantai  Timor  a  colony  of  Milky  Storks  holding  at 
least  74  active  nests  was  found.  In  at  least  49  nests  pulli  were  present,  and  a 
single  pullus  had  left  the  nest  to  sit  on  the  branches  of  a  nearby  tree.  In 
addition,  information  about  two  other  possible  colonies  was  collected. 
Previously,  only  one  existing' breeding  site  of  this  species  was  known  -  in  Pulau 
Rambut,  Java^.  Feeding  flocks  of  large  waterbirds  exceeded  the  expected 
figures  indicated  by  the  size  and  number  of  breeding  colonies  located  in  the 
fringe  of  the  mangroves,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  regular  movements  of 
adult  birds  between  the  mud-flats  and  the  mangrove  forest,  suggested  that  the 
forest  sustains  several  other  large  colonies  of  the  following  birds:  Lesser 
Adjutants  Leptoptilos  javanicus  (1893),  Grey  Herons  (1327),  Great  Egrets  Egretta 
alba  (838),  Milky  Storks  (1429),  and  Black-headed  Ibises  Threskiornis 
melanocephalus  (613). 


Lesser  Adjutants  Leptoptilos  javanicus  (drawing  by  Richard  Grimmett) 
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NUMBERS  OF  WATERBIRDS  IN  THREE  MAIN  LOCALITIES  IN 
SOUTH  EAST  SUMATRA  JULY-AUGUST  1985 


(Note:  G.  Simbur  Naik  is  in  Hutan  Bakau  Pantai  Timor.  Teiok  Galas  mear 
peninsula  between  S.  Sembiieng  and  Banyuasin  II  estuary) 

S. 

Simbur  Naik  T. 

Djabung 

Teiok  Galas 

Peiecanus  philippensis 

0 

0 

4 

Anhinga  melanogaster 

0 

0 

7 

Ardea  sumatrana 

0 

0 

3 

Ardea  cinerea 

16 

10 

90 

Ardea  purpurea 

0 

0 

1 

Butorides  striatus 

12 

0 

0 

Egretta  sacra 

0 

0 

12 

Egretta  alba 

4 

4 

590 

Egretta  intermedia 

2 

0 

12 

Egretta  garzetta 

0 

0 

3 

Mycteria  cinerea 

36 

20 

732 

Leptoptilos  javanicus 

13 

10 

620 

Threskiornis  melanocephalus 

0 

0 

607 

Haiiastur  indus 

6 

0 

113 

Haiiaeetus  leucogaster 

3 

0 

12 

Pluvialis  squatarola 

0 

0 

2 

Charadrius  mongolus 

10 

0 

0 

Charadrius  leschenaultii 

5 

0 

0 

Charadrius  mongolus/leschenaultii 

150 

100 

200* 

Numenius  arquata 

400 

800 

800 

Numemius  phaeopus 

100 

200 

700 

Numenius  madagascariensis 

0 

0 

2 

Limosa  iimosa 

6000 

4500 

30,000 

Limosa  iapponica 

2 

0 

2000 

Tringa  totanus 

500 

100 

1000* 

Tringa  stagnatilis 

50 

0 

100* 

Tringa  nebuiaria 

0 

0 

8 

Xenus  cinereus 

300 

400 

500* 

Actitis  hypoieucos 

i 

0 

21 

Limnodromus  semipalmatus 

9 

0 

0 

Calidris  tenuirostris 

2 

0 

1 

Caiidris  ruficoilis 

0 

0 

100* 

Calidris  ferruginea 

50 

50 

100* 

Chlidonias  hybridus 

0 

0 

50 

Chlidonias  leucopterus 

0 

0 

3 

Gelochelidon  niiotica 

0 

0 

130 

Sterna  hirundo 

0 

0 

28 

Sterna  dougallii 

0 

0 

6 

Sterna  albifrons 

5 

30 

400 

Sterna  bergii 

21 

15 

350 

Sterna  bengaiensis 

0 

0 

20 

Anous  stolidus 

0 

0 

1 

*  Indicates  minimum  numbers 

estimated  from 

identification  of  approx 

the 


20% 


of  the  total. 
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A  total  of  12  species  of  raptor  was  observed,  Brahminy  Kite  Haliastur 
indus  and  White-bellied  Sea-Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucogaster  being  the  most 
common. 

High  numbers  of  non-breeding  terns  were  observed,  mainly  Sandwich 
Terns  Sterna  sandvicensis  (132),  Little  Terns  S.  albifrons  (396),  and  Great 
Crested  Terns  S.  bergii  (487),  with  smaller  numbers  of  Whiskered  Terns 
Chlidonias  hybridus,  Common  Terns  Sterna  hirundo,  and  Lesser  Crested  Terns  S. 
bengalensis  and  a  few  White-winged  Terns  Chlidonias  leucopterus  and  Roseate 
Terns  Sterna  dougallii. 

A  total  of  33,000  summering  and  migratory  waders  was  counted.  Most 
abundant  of  those  observed  was  Black-tailed  Godwit.  The  majority  gathered  at 
three  high-tide  roosting  places,  the  largest  number  around  Telok  Galas,  where 
30,000  were  observed  (4  August).  Larger  numbers  of  this  species  have  only  been 
reported  from  the  delta  of  the  river  Niger  in  Africa  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
in  Australia.  Other  important  species  included  Eurasian  Curlew  (3000), 
Bar-tailed  Godwit  (2000),  Common  Redshank  (2000),  and  smaller  numbers  of 
Whimbrel  and  Terek  Sandpiper.  The  rare  Asian  Dowitcher  was  recorded  in  small 
numbers  (16).  Large  numbers  of  migrating  waders  have  never  been  found  in  any 
area  of  south-east  Asia  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which  stresses  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  Sumatra  for  migratory  birds  breeding  in  northern  Asia. 

Three  main  areas  of  international  importance  for  waterbirds  were 
identified  (see  the  table).  Unfortunately,  the  areas  are  partly  threatened  by 
large-scale  reclamation  schemes.  Several  thousand  artisanal  fishermen  and  their 
families  are  largely  dependent  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  tidal  forests.  In 
the  interests  of  the  local  communities  and  wildlife  it  is  therefore  vital  to 
preserve  these  coastal  wetlands.  In  particular  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  find  and 
protect  the  remaining  nesting  colonies  of  Milky  Stork  inside  the  mangrove  forest. 
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Trekking  in  Nepal 


For  the  birdwatcher  there  can  be  few  experiences  more 
rewarding  than  a  trek  through  the  Himaiayas  of  Nepal  in 
search  of  the  region’s  magnificent  birdiife.  Not 
surprisingly,  this  small,  overcrowded  country  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  destinations  for  ornithologists  in 
the  Oriental  region. 

In  the  following  two  articles  the  authors  have  chosen  to 
examine  less  familiar  aspects  of  the  experience.  The  first, 
by  Jack  Cox,  describes  a  relatively  unknown  trek  in  the 
south-west  lowlands;  while  Carol  Inskipp  looks  at  the 
environmental  impact  of  trekking,  and  suggests  ways  in 
which  visitors  can  aid  rather  than  add  to  the  important 
problems  of  deforestation. 

Birdwatching  in  Bardia 

Royal  Bardia  Wildlife  Reserve,  located  in  the  remote  western  lowlands  of  Nepal, 
protects  remaining  patches  of  sub-tropical  grassland  and  an  extensive  area  of 
mixed  sal  Shorea  robusta  forest.  These  are  critical  habitats  in  Nepal  for 
threatened  mammals  such  as  Tiger  Panthera  tigris,  Asian  Elephant  Elephas 
maximus,  Blackbuck  Antilope  cervicapra,  Bluebuck  Boselaphus  tragocamelus  and 
One-horned  Rhinoceros  Rhinoceros  unicornis,  the  latter  being  re-introduced  to 
the  reserve  in  1986.  To  entice  the  adventurous  birdwatcher,  Royal  Bardia  also 
offers  a  variety  of  little-disturbed  habitats  and  a  rich  avifauna  with  some  local 
specialities. 

Owing  to  the  remoteness  and  lack  of  facilities  at  the  reserve,  those  who 
intend  to  visit  must  request  permission  from  the  Department  of  National  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Conservation,  Baneswar,  Kathmandu,  Nepal;  and,  if  granted, 
co-ordinate  their  movements  with  reserve  headquarters  at  Thakkurdwara  in 
Bardia  district.  It  is  recommended  that  visitors  bring  supplementary  foodstuffs, 
tent,  stove  and  cooking  utensils.  Little  English  is  spoken  in  the  area,  and  a  basic 
knowledge  of  Nepali  is  a  real  asset.  Autumn  and  winter  are  the  most  pleasant 
seasons  to  visit  Royal  Bardia,  but  April  and  May  are  the  most  interesting  months 
for  birds,  as  the  breeding  season  for  many  resident  species  is  at  its  peak. 

Travel  to  reserve  headquarters  is  a  logistical  challenge  in  itself;  however, 
the  difficulties  have  been  alleviated  recently  by  construction  of  the  East- West 
Highway  as  far  as  Kohalpur,  north  of  Nepalganj.  A  direct  bus-service  is 
available  between  Kathmandu  and  Nepalganj  (16-18  hours;  US$20  return).  At 
hourly  intervals  local  buses  cover  the  distance  between  Nepalganj  and  Kohalpur, 
the  starting  point  for  the  walk  to  Thakkurdwara.  Daily  flights  from  Kathmandu 
to  Nepalganj  (US$65  return)  are  also  available. 
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LEGEND  : 


From  the  roundabout  at  Kohalpur,  three-to-four-days  walking  at  a 
moderate  pace  is  required  to  reach  Thakkurdwara.  Villages  are  frequently 
encountered  along  this  route,  but  the  inhabitants  are  unaccustomed  to  foreign 
visitors.  Even  so,  it  is  usually  possible  to  arrange  a  sheltered  place  to  sleep  and 
a  Dasic  rice  meal.  On  the  second  day  out  of  Kohalpur  the  small  hamlet  of  Bangai 
can  be  easily  reached.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  thick  sal  trees  may  resound  with 
the  penetrating  cackle  of  Great  Slaty  Woodpeckers  Mulleripicus  pulverulentus. 
This  huge  and  impressive  species  is  restricted  to  belts  of  lowland  forest  where 
there  are  many  mature  and  aged  trees^.  Unfortunately,  this  habitat  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in  Nepal  owing  primarily  to  the  increasing  demands  of  local  people 
for  firewood  and  agricultural  land. 

Thakkurdwara  is  located  just  inside  the  south-west  border  of  Royal 
Bardia,  amongst  dry  thorn  forest  and  tali  grassland.  Birds  such  as  the 
Brown-capped  Woodpecker  Picoides  moluccensis,  Yellow-crowned  Woodpecker  P. 
mahrattensis,  Grey  Francolin  Francolinus  pondicerianus,  Ashy  Prinia  Prinia 
socialis,  Indian  Grey  Hornbill  Tockus  birostris,  and  Green-billed  Malkoha 
Pnaenicophaeus  tristis  reside  in  the  vicinity.  In  spring,  Sulphur-bellied  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  griseolus,  an  otherwise  scarce  migrant  and  winter  visitor  to  Nepal, 
passes  through  the  reserve  in  large  numbers^. 

Thakkurdwara  is  a  good  base  for  excursions  to  the  Karnali,  a  braided  river 
characterised  in  late  autumn  by  birds  such  as  the  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus, 
Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea,  Great  Thick-knee  Esacus  (magnirostris) 
recurvirostris,  Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  and  Small  Pratincole 
Glareola  lactea.  Specialists  such  as  Graceful  Prinia  Prinia  gracilis,  White-tailed 
Bushchat  Saxicola  leucura,  and  possibly  Yellow-bellied  Prinia  P.  flaviventris  may 
surprise  the  visitor  in  the  tall  grass  border,  while  in  adjoining  acacia-shisham 
forest  the  strikingly  patterned  White-naped  Woodpecker  Chrysocolaptes  festivus 
can  be  found  at  the  eastern  limit  of  its  known  range  in  Nepal. 

Located  to  the  north-east  of  Thakkurdwara  are  several  patches  of  tall 
grassland  (phantas),  which  provide  critical  habitat  in  Nepal  for  the  endangered 
Lesser  Florican  Sypneotides  indica  and  Bengal  Florican  Eupodotis  bengalensis^  as 
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well  as  home  for  several  species  of  grass-haunting  babblers  Timaliidae  and 
prinias  Prinia.  Owing  to  the  height  of  the  grasses,  birds  are  very  difficult  to 
observe  during  most  months  of  the  year.  However,  a  visit  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  period  just  after  the  cutting  and  burning  of  the  phantas  (i.e.  late 
February/early  March)  greatly  enhances  one's  chances.  The  two  largest  phantas, 
Lamkole  and  Baghora,  are  best  reached  from  villages  to  the  east  just  outside  the 
reserve  boundary.  Accommodation  and  food  are  often  a  problem  in  this  area,  but 
reserve  staff  may  be  able  to  assist. 


Bengal  Florican  Eupodotis  bengalensis  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 


From  the  villages  of  Motipur  and  Amreini,  main  trails  lead  north  through 
a  wide  stretch  of  sal  forest  to  Chisapani,  a  large  bazaar  scenically  located 
outside  the  north-west  corner  of  the  reserve  at  the  base  of  the  Churia  foothills 
where  the  Karnali  emerges  into  the  terai.  A  variety  of  small  passerines  in  mixed 
feeding-parties  and  several  species  of  woodpeckers  Picidae  can  be  expected  en 
route,  in  addition  to  more  unusual  and  sedentary  species  in  the  undergrowth.  Our 
eight-hour  hike  yielded,  among  others,  four  flocks  of  Silver-eared  Mesia 
Leiothrix  argentauris  -  a  bird  for  which  there  are  few  recent  reports  from 
NepaP  -  Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra,  Pale-footed  Bush 
Warbler  Cettia  pallidipes,  and  White-rumped  Munia  Lonchura  striata.  The  trail 
from  Amreini  or  Motipur  to  Chisapani  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  reserve. 
It  is  a  sector  of  near-wilderness  which  may  be  the  best,  remaining  example  of 
the  extensive  forest  that,  until  recent  times,  covered  much  of  the  Nepalese 
lowlands.  Unfortunately,  the  character  of  this  delightful  area  will  change  soon 
(and  forever!)  when  construction  of  the  East-West  Highway  is  extended  to 
Chisapani.  Lodging  and  meals  in  Chisapani  are  available  at  several  spartan  inns. 
Alternatively,  the  wealthier  traveller  can  find  a  comfortable  stay  across  the 
river  at  Tiger  Tops  Tented  Camp,  where  guided  tours  into  the  forest  and  rafting 
trips  down  the  Karnali  can  be  arranged. 
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From  Chisapani  guard  post,  a  challenging  and  little-travelled  route  climbs 
steeply,  then  twists  east  along  the  crest  of  the  Churia  Foothills.  This  indistinct 
and  often  overgrown  trail  follows  the  northern  boundary  of  the  reserve.  A  local 
guide  is  useful  for  the  Chisapani-Sukarmala  section,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
become  very  lost  since  the  meandering  trail  stays  close  to  the  crest.  Dry, 
deciduous,  south-facing  slopes  are  similar  to  the  lowlands  in  avian  composition 
but  less  diverse.  Species  such  as  the  Black  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  madagascariensis, 
Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  Sitta  frontalis,  and  Striated  Prinia  Prinia  criniger  do, 
however,  add  diversity  to  the  trek.  Thick  forests  on  the  northern  slopes  are 
wetter  and  more  varied  with  a  denser  undergrowth  of  thickets  and  lianas. 
Clumps  of  tall  bamboo  occur  widely  and  are  most  frequent  in  steep  ravines. 
Avian  diversity  is  correspondingly  higher  than  on  the  southern  slopes.  Northern 
aspects  above  1000m  contain  temperate  vegetational  elements  and  provide 
habitat  for  a  different  assemblage,  especially  in  winter  when  additional  species 
from  upland  forests  tend  to  descend  to  there.  Birds  noted  in  November  included 
the  Vinaceous  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  vinaceus  -  a  species  seen  more  frequently 
in  Nepal  in  recent  years**'  -  Pink-browed  Rosefinch  C.  rhodochrous,  and 
Spot- winged  Tit  Parus  melanolophus.  Another  interesting  species  was  Nepal 
Fulvetta  Alcippe  nipalensis,  a  record  that  represented  a  considerable  western 
extension  of  range  for  the  species,  illustrating  how  incomplete  is  our 
understanding  of  the  avifauna  of  west  Nepal. 

From  the  village  of  Harekanda  on  the  Churia  crest  trail,  a  well-forested 
path  descends  south-west  to  Danawatal  guard  post.  The  vicinity  of  this  small 
army  camp  is  noteworthy  for  its  damper,  lowland  forest,  particularly  to  the 
north  along  the  foothill  bases.  We  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  birds  such  as 
the  Black-crested  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  melanicterus,  Rufous-gorgetted  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  strophiata  and  Grey-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  cyani venter  (the  first  record  of 
this  species  for  west  Nepal).  Nearby  Danawatal  Khola  is  one  of  the  few 
perennial  streams  in  the  reserve  and  a  focus  for  avian  activity.  The  grassy 
fringe  attracts  babblers,  prinias,  White-tailed  Rubythroats  Erithacus  pectoralis, 
while  diverse  feeding-flocks  of  warblers  Sylviidae,  tits  Paridae,  and  flycatchers 
Muscicapidae  move  along  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  forest.  Above  the  clear, 
meandering  waters,  White-rumped  Needletaiis  Zoonavena  sylvatica  and  other 
swifts  Apodidae  can  be  observed  hawking  insects.  It  is  prohibited  to  remain  at 
the  guard  post,  but  excursions  from  the  villages  of  Amreini  or  Motipur,  outside 
the  reserve's  southern  boundary,  require  only  four  to  five  hours  return  walk  with 
additional  good  birding  en  route. 

From  the  Amreini  or  Motipur  area,  main  trails  lead  south  to  Gulariya, 
capital  of  Bardia  district,  where  dry  season  transport  is  available  to  Nepalganj. 
Alternatively,  one  can  connect  with  the  main  track  near  Bangai  and  return  to 
Kohalpur  in  two  or  three  days;  or,  walk  further  south  to  the  Indian  border,  where 
a  time-saving  detour  by  bus  or  train  to  Nepalganj  may  be  possible. 

Whichever  routes  one  elects  to  travel,  the  various  hardships  of  roaming 
Bardia  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  rewards  of  investigating  the 
little-known  avifauna  of  this  seldom-visited  corner  of  Nepal. 
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Trekking  and  the  Birdwatcher  in  Nepal 


Since  there  are  few  roads  in  the  Nepalese  Himalayas  the  best  way  of  seeing  the 
birdlife  is  to  go  trekking.  Indeed  this  is  probably  the  only  way  to  see  some  of 
Nepal's  specialities,  such  as  the  magnificent  Satyr  Tragopan  Tragopan  satyra  and 
the  little-known  Red-browed  Finch  Callacanthis  burtoni.  An  increasing  number 
of  tourists,  including  birdwatchers,  trek  in  Nepal  each  year.  This  could  be  very 
beneficial  to  Nepal  by  providing  foreign  exchange  and  creating  pride  in  the 
country's  natural  heritage;  but  unfortunately,  trekkers  are  also  helping  deplete 
Nepal's  forests,  are  polluting  the  environment,  and  damaging  the  country's 
culture. 

Nepal's  forests,  which  support  an  exceptionally  rich,  bird  fauna,  have  been 
severely  threatened  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  extensive  deforestation. 
Local  people's  needs  for  fuelwood,  animal  fodder,  and  building  materials  are  the 
main  causes  of  deforestation  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  However,  the  use  of 
wood  by  tourist  trekkers  is  a  major  problem  in  some  areas,  notably  in  a  few 
forests  which  are  especially  important  for  birds.  The  trail  between  Ghorepani 
and  Ghandrung  on  the  southern  flanks  of  Annapurna  is  an  example.  This  route 
was  almost  never  used  by  local  people  and  an  extensive  unbroken 
oak-rhododendron  forest,  important  for  rare  species  such  as  the  Black-headed 
Shrike-Babbler  Pteruthius  rufiventer  and  Orange-rumped  Honeyguide  Indicator 
xantnonotus,  covered  the  surrounding  ridges.  Within  the  last  eight  years  the  trail 
has  become  a  well-used  trekking  route  with  half  a  dozen  large  forest  clearings 
created  for  tourist  lodges  by  1986.  The  village  of  Ghorepani,  which  lies  on 
Nepal's  most  popular  trek  leading  to  Jomoson  and  Muktinath,  had  only  two  lodges 
in  1977,  but  by  1986  15  more  had  been  built.  Soon  both  the  Ghorepani/Ghandrung 
trail  and  the  trek  to  Muktinath  will  lie  within  the  proposed  Annapurna 
Conservation  Area  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  help  conserve  the  magnificent 
forests  which  still  remain. 

Tourists  are  prohibited  from  using  fuelwood  taken  from  Nepal's  protected 
areas,  but  unfortunately  enforcement  is  extremely  difficult.  Gapte  Cave  on  the 
Gosainkund  trail  in  the  Langtang  National  Park,  for  instance,  is  often  visited  by 
birdwatchers  seeking  interesting  species  such  as  the  beautiful  Fire- tailed 
Myzornis  Myzornis  pyrrhoura,  and  the  local  and  scarce  Gould's  Shortwing 
Brachypteryx  stellata.  At  this  remote,  high-altitude  spot  there  is  great 
temptation  to  have  a  camp-fire  on  chilly  nights.  When  visitors  were  few  plenty 
of  dead  wood  was  available,  but  now  many  trekkers  stay  there  every  season  and 
the  surrounding  forests  are  threatened.  High-altitude  forests  such  as  these  are 
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more  sensitive  to  cutting  because  tree-growth  is  slower  than  lower  down. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  trekkers  to  use  the  amount  of  wood  that  they 
do  at  present.  Studies  carried  out  in  the  Sagarmatha  (Everest)  National  Park 
have  shown  that  trekkers  used  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  wood  required  by 
the  local  inhabitants.  1  A  particularly  extravagant  use  of  wood  which  has 
developed  over  the  last  five  years  is  the  provision  of  hot  showers  at  tourist 
lodges.  In  their  efforts  to  compete  for  trade  most  of  the  lodge  owners  along  the 
trail  to  Muktinath  now  offer  hot  showers. 


Black  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus,  a  species  occasionally  seen  whilst  trekking  in 
Nepal  (drawing  by  Dave  Showier) 

Trekkers  can  help  to  conserve  fuel  wood  by  not  burning  large  camp-fires 
and  by  putting  on  more  warm  clothing  or  going  to  bed  early  to  keep  warm 
instead.  Efficient  use  can  be  made  of  cooking  fires  at  lodges  by  eating  at  the 
same  time  as  other  trekkers.  uuides  and  porters  should  be  given  enough  warm 
clothes  and  sleeping  bags  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  burn  fires  all  night 
as  often  happens  at  present.  When  camping,  a  kerosene  stove,  which  can  be 
cheaply  rented  in  Kathmandu,  should  be  used  instead  of  wood. 

Sadly,  trekking  routes  can  be  easily  recognised  by  large  quantities  of 
litter.  It  costs  nothing  and  takes  little  effort  to  burn  combustible  waste  and 
carry  back  other  rubbish.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  pollute  streams  and  rivers, 
as  these  can  be  valuable  water  sources  for  people  living  downstream. 

Tourist  trekkers  do  boost  the  local  economy,  but  have  undoubtedly  also 
caused  high  inflation  rates  in  many  places.  On  well-used  tourist  trails  eggs  are 
often  too  highly  priced  for  the  local  inhabitants,  for  example.  When  paying  for 
food  or  accommodation  try  to  give  a  fair  price.  Hiring  a  guide  and/or  porter 
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benefits  the  Nepalis  and  they  can  be  very  useful  for  a  birdwatching  trek,  adding 
little  to  the  overall  cost.  Binoculars  are  far  easier  to  use  when  one  is  not 
encumbered  by  a  backpack.  Your  companions  can  also  be  invaluable  in  looking 
after  tents  and  equipment  while  you  are  birdwatching,  at  finding  suitable 
camping  sites  and  lodges,  looking  for  water,  and  even  in  giving  advice  on  forest 
areas  likely  to  be  good  for  birds. 
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IJIMA'S  WARBLER 

Rodney  Martins  looks  at  a  Phylloscopus  warbler  whose  wintering  range  in  the 
Oriental  region  is  still  largely  a  mystery. 

Ijima's  Warbler  P.  ijimae  is  a  species  with  a  limited  Palearctic  breeding 
distribution  -  in  the  Japanese  Izu  Islands  -  that  has  occurred  in  the  region  in 
winter  .  Although  the  bird  is  well-studied  in  Japan,  the  literature  relating  to  it 
in  other  languages  is  sparse,  and  the  few  authors  who  have  written  about  it  have 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  field  experience  of  the  species.  Some  have  even  ignored 
the  essential  prerequisite  of  examining  skins.  This  has  led  to  conflicting  views 
being  expressed  regarding  the  bird's  taxonomy. 

Ijima's  Warbler  breeds  throughout  the  Izu  Islands  from  O-shima  south  to 
Aoga-shima^.  The  islands  lie  roughly  in  a  north-south  line  from  between  the  Izu 
and  Chiba  peninsulas  on  the  south  coast  of  central  Honshu.  They  are  small  and 
the  natural  vegetation  is  evergreen  sub-tropical  forest.  Much  of  the  primary 
forest  has  been  destroyed  (especially  on  O-shima)  but  some  survives  and 
secondary  forest  is  common  on  most  islands.  The  bird  is  a  common  summer 
visitor^U^,  and  densities  of  up  to  38  birds  per  sq.km,  have  been  noted  on 
Miyake-Jima^.  It  is  thus  surprising  that,  apart  from  six  specimens  collected 
from  Bataan  peninsula,  Luzon,  Philippines^,  it  is  unknown  outside  Japanese 
territory.  Ticehurst^  speculated  that  the  bird  winters  in  Taiwan,  but  that  island 
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has  been  intensively  covered  ornithologically  in  recent  years  and  there  are  still 
no  records  of  this  species  (M.  Brazil  pers.  comm.).  Gilliard^  felt  that 
high-altitude  forest  in  the  Philippines  was  the  most  likely  area,  but  no  additional 
evidence  has  emerged  to  support  this  supposition.  A  specimen  of  the  Philippine 
Leaf-Warbler  P.  olivaceus  from  Samar,  Philippines  was  identified  as  P.  ijimae  by 
Gilliard^,  but  this  mistake  was  rectified  by  Vaurie^.  Ijima's  Warbler  has  been 
recorded  a  few  times  in  December  and  February  in  the  Izu  Islands^. 


Ijima's  Warbler  Phylloscopus  ijimae  (drawing  by  Richard  Grimmett) 


On  migration  the  species  in  known  from  the  Izu  peninsula  (mainland 
Honshu)  in  April,  August  and  September^,  and  from  the  following  islands  between 
the  Japanese  mainland  and  Taiwan  -  Tanegashima*,  Yakushima^O  (south  of 
Kyushu),  and  Okinawa  (central  Ryukyus),  where  it  has  been  recorded  in  late 
March6  and  from  26  September  to  mid-October^  _  and  Miyako^  and  Yonaguni^O 
(southern  Ryukyus).  There  are  no  definite  records  from  Shikoku  and  Kyushu. 

The  following  description  is  based  on  notes  taken  by  myself  on 
Miyake-Jima,  27-30  April  1980,  and  refers  to  adults  in  fresh  breeding  plumage. 
Ijima's  Warbler  is  a  medium-sized  Phylloscopus.  The  crown  and  nape  are 
greenish-grey,  a  thin  prominent,  huffish  supercilium  extends  to  the  rear 
ear-coverts,  and  an  indistinct,  whitish  ocular  ring  is  present.  Underparts  are 
white  with  an  extremely  faint  greyish  tone.  An  obvious  greyish  wash  is  present 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  flanks,  and  is  sometimes  distinct  on  the  upper 
breast.  The  undertail-coverts  are  variably  tinged  yellowish.  The  upperparts  are 
medium  green  with  a  brighter  tone  present  on  the  rump  of  some  individuals.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  bright  green,  especially  the  fringes  of  the  secondaries  and  tail 
feathers.  There  is  an  obvious  contrast  between  the  bright  green  of  the  wing  in 
general  and  the  more  brownish  primary  coverts.  Whitish  tips  to  the  greater 
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coverts  form  a  thin  but  prominent  wing-bar.  The  bill  is  rather  long  and 
orange-pink,  except  for  a  dark  brown  culmen  ridge.  The  legs  are  pink,  while  the 
tarsi  have  been  noted  as  darker  than  the  feet^. 

The  song,  delivered  from  high  branches,  is  a  mechanical  "swee-swee-swee 
-  swee-swee",  usually  followed  by  a  "chew".  The  first  part  of  the  song  strongly 
recalls  that  of  Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella.  The  call  noted  by  the  author 
was  a  loud  melodic  "twee",  although  this  seems  to  be  dissimilar  to  the  call 
described  by  YamashinaM'  -  a  thin  "phi-phi-phi".  Sonagrams  representing 
variations  in  the  song  of  this  species  have  been  published?.  These  sonagrams, 
and  song  descriptions  of  some  other  authors^Ml,  differ  from  the  above 
description  by  lacking  a  contrasting  note  after  delivery  of  each  phrase. 

The  nest  is  elliptical  with  an  entrance  at  either  side  or  top,  and  is  built  on 
a  low  branch,  not  on  the  ground  as  in  other  closely  related  species.  The  eggs  are 
white  1*20.  Foraging  activity  occurs  at  all  levels  though  often  in  the  lower 


branches. 

Stejneger  was  the  first  author  to  draw  attention  to  this  bird  but  he 
initially  assumed  that  his  specimen  was  an  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  P. 
coronatus,  with  an  atypical  head  pattern^.  However,  access  to  additional  skins 
of  both  forms  later  led  him  to  recant  this  opinion,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  at 
first  assumed  "rather  hastily  ...  that  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
head-pattern  was  due  in  some  way  ...  to  seasonal  or  individual  variation"^.  He 
went  on  to  conclude  that  skins  "clearly  show  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  different 
species".  Nonetheless,  Ticehurst^  -  without  access  to  skins  -  averred  that  P. 
ijimae  was  only  a  subspecies  of  P.  coronatus,  endorsing  Stejneger's  original  (and 
later  rescinded)  statement:  "it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  races  of 
Crowned  Willow  Warbler  all  have  the  pale  mesial  coronal  streak".  Its 
distinctness  as  a  species  has,  however,  subsequently  been  supported  by  a  number 
of  authors  1  >8,9, 15  based,  in  at  least  some  cases,  on  field  experience.  Solid 
consensus  on  the  matter,  however,  was  later  upset  by  Williamson  1?,  who 
classified  ijimae  as  a  derivative  island  race  of  Pale-legged  Leaf-Warbler  P. 
tenellipes.  Strangely,  Williamson  described  the  plumage  as  having  "a  brownish 
cast  on  mantle  and  markedly  brown  on  head  and  nape".  This  is  at  variance  with 
other  descriptions  of  ijimae  and  with  the  appearance  of  adults  in  spring  (pers. 
obs.).  However,  since  Williamson  did  not  provide  measurements  (as  he  had  done 
for  all  the  other  species  he  examined),  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  examine 
skins.  The  origin,  therefore,  of  his  information  on  plumage  is  unknown.  It  can 
only  be  assumed  that  he  attached  more  weight  to  the  absence  of  a  crown-stripe 
than  to  other  characters.  This  approach  was  tentatively  followed  by  WolterslS, 
but  it  appears  that  all  other  authorities,  including  those  in  Japan  (M.A.  Brazil 
pers.  comm.)  support  the  specific  status  of  the  bird.  Watson^  agrees  with  the 
results  of  studies  by  Martens?  and  suggests  that  ijimae  is  most  probably  a  relict 
of  the  old  continental  stock  of  the  occipitalis  -  coronatus  superspecies:  "it  is 
closer  in  morphology  and  voice  to  occipitalis  in  the  Western  Himalayas  than  to 
coronatus  in  Japan". 

The  saga  presented  here  suggests  that  discussion  of  intrageneric 
relationships  of  this  difficult  group  should  not  be  based  entirely  on  museum 
specimens.  In  particular,  the  structure  of  the  song  and  details  of  nesting 
behaviour,  both  of  which  can  best  be  learnt  from  field  experience,  should  be 
taken  into  account. 
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Birdwatching  areas 


Where  to  go  in  Singapore 

In  his  detailed  resume  of  the  birdwatching  spots  of  Singapore,  Chris  Hails  proves 
that  an  island  choked  with  almost  three  million  people  can  still  be  an  exciting 
place  for  the  ornithologist. 

A  small  island  with  2.7  million  inhabitants  does  not  immediately  strike  one  as  the 
place  to  go  in  search  of  birds.  However,  Singapore  has  a  list  that  approaches  300 
species,  some  of  which  are  not  recorded  from  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Located 
just  135  kms  north  of  the  Equator,  and  at  the  tip  of  migration  routes  through  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  it  provides  more  than  a  passing  interest  for  birdwatchers. 

Probably  the  most  convenient  aspect  of  the  island  is  the  ease  of  transport: 
buses  are  cheap  and  plentiful  with  a  maximum  fare  of  80  cents  (S$3,15  =  1  UK 
Pound);  most  stationers  sell  good  bus  guides  and  maps,  and  the  Singapore  Tourist 
Promotion  Board  has  information  on  how  to  get  to  the  more  popular  spots. 

The  least  attractive  aspect  of  the  city  for  the  budget  traveller  is  the  cost 
of  hotels.  The  cheapest  are  found  in  Bencoolen  Street  and  start  at  about  S$15 
per  night  for  a  single.  To  compensate  for  the  difficulties  concerning 
accommodation,  Singapore  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting  places  in  the 
world  for  the  gourmet,  and  whilst  eating  is  a  little  more  expensive  than 
elsewhere  in  Asia  it  is  still  very  cheap. 

The  best  times  of  the  year  for  birding  in  Singapore  are  February  to  May, 
and  September  to  November.  The  first  period  covers  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season  when  everything  is  singing  and  very  active  (this  helps  a  lot  in  the  forest 
where  most  things  are  usually  invisible!).  There  are  also  migrants  about,  often  in 
breeding  colours,  heading  northwards.  This  northbound  migration  tends  to  be  less 
interesting  than  the  southbound  -  in  the  September-to-November  period. 
However,  the  latter  is  not  a  good  time  to  see  the  residents  as  things  tend  to  be 
very  quiet.  It  also  tends  to  be  much  wetter  and  cooler  since  Singapore  receives 
the  effects  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  At  all  times  it  is  very  humid. 

The  list  of  places  below  highlights  some  of  the  better  spots,  and  I  have 
indicated  the  buses  which  can  be  used  (correct  up  to  November  1986)  to  reach 
them.  Double-checking  on  arrival  is  advisable;  as  stated,  bus  guides  are 
available.  In  the  stationers  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  buy  a  1:50,000  topographical 
map  (for  about  S$5)  printed  on  paper.  If  the  bookshops  do  not  have  them  try 
calling  the  Survey  Department  in  the  Ministry  of  National  Development.  The 
Malayan  Nature  Society  has  a  pocket  checklist  for  sale;  there  is  also  one  in  the 
recently  published  Birds  of  Singapore.  I  am  currently  compiling  an  annotated 
checklist. 

KRANJI  DAM 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island,  the  Sungei  Kranji  has  been  dammed  to 
form  a  reservoir.  From  the  dam,  good  views  may  be  had  of  terns  Sterninae  and 
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White-bellied  Sea-Eagle  Haliaeetus  ieucogaster  (drawing  by  Ruben  Swanquist) 


White-bellied  Sea-Eagles  Haliaeetus  leucogaster  over  the  sea,  and  herons 
Ardeidae  and  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  over  the  reservoir.  Small  areas  of 
mangrove  on  the  seaward  side  will  offer  something  of  interest  to  those  new  to 
this  habitat.  Mudflats  are  exposed  at  low  tide  and,  from  October  to  April,  hold 
many  waders.  Bus  service  208  goes  near  to  the  dam,  also  204,  except  on  Sundays 
and  public  holidays.  However,  a  car  is  required  to  get  to  the  best  spot,  which  is 
reached  by  driving  over  the  dam  and  along  Neo  Tiew  road  to  Neo  Tiew  Lane; 
from  here  a  track  leads  through  farmland  to  the  Public  Utilities  Board  Kranji 
Pumping  Station.  Rails  Rallidae,  quail  Coturnix  and  weavers  Ploceus  can  be 
found  by  going  carefully  through  the  farmland.  At  the  pumping  station  walk  to 
the  reservoir  edge  and  follow  the  bund  which  heads  back  northwards  towards  the 
radio  masts.  From  October  to  April  there  are  many  Yellow  Bitterns  Ixobrychus 
sinensis,  Cinnamon  Bitterns  I.  cinnamomeus,  occasional  Schrenk's  Bitterns  L 
eurythmus,  Oriental  Reed  Warblers  Acrocephalus  (arundinaceus)  orientalis, 
Black-browed  Reed  Warblers  A.  bistrigiceps,  Zitting  Cisticolas  Cisticola  juncidis. 
Yellow-bellied  Prinias  Prinia  flaviventris,  Ospreys  and  Little  Terns  Sterna 
albifrons  over  the  lake.  Both  Purple  and  Grey  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  and  A, 
cinerea  breed  here. 


CHOA  CHU  KANG  VILLAGE 

Continue  down  Neo  Tiew  Road  until  it  joins  Lim  Chu  Kang  Road  and  head  south 
to  the  junction  with  Choa  Chu  Kang  Road,  then  head  west  along  the  latter  to 
Choa  Chu  Kang  Village.  Alternatively,  bus  services  172  and  206  will  take  you  to 
the  cemeteries  near  the  road  junction,  from  where  you  can  walk.  A  good  look 
around  the  cemeteries  during  migration  periods  is  always  worthwhile.  From  the 
village  follow  Jalan  Sungei  Poyan  south  from  the  centre  and  take  the  second 
track  on  the  right  heading  towards  the  sea.  Go  past  the  mangrove  scrub  (look  for 
Ashy  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  ruficeps  and  Abbott's  Babbler  Trichastoma  abbotti), 
past  the  temple  and  archway  (look  for  Laced  Woodpecker  Picus  vittatus),  and 
carry  on  up  to  the  top  of  the  cemetery  hill  overlooking  the  reservoir.  With  a 
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telescope  from  here  rare  migrants  have  been  located  on  the  water  (Common 
Coot  Fulica  atra  and  Common  Pintail  Anas  acuta  amongst  others)  and  it  is  a 
good  place  in  the  late  morning  to  watch  for  any  raptor  passage.  Do  not  be 
tempted  into  a  closer  look  at  the  marshes  below  as  they  are  in  the  military, 
live-firing  area. 

BUKIT  TIMAH  NATURE  RESERVE 

Birds  are  difficult  to  find  in  the  forest  but  a  visit  to  the  Nature  Reserve  is  a 
must.  It  is  well-serviced  by  buses  along  Upper  Bukit  Timah  Road  and  it  is  a  short 
walk  from  the  bus  stop.  Guide  books  and  maps  are  on  sale  at  the  Rangers  Post. 
Walk  up  the  main  trail  and  then  follow  Fern  Valley  Contour  path  into  the  Jungle 
Fail  Area  for  an  interesting  walk.  Watch  out  for  Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo 
Dicrurus  paradiseus,  Asian  Fairy-bluebird  Irena  puella,  Short- tailed  Babbler 
Trichastoma  malaccense,  Striped  Tit-Babbler  Macronous  gularis,  Banded 
Woodpecker  Picus  miniaceus,  and  maybe  a  Scarlet  Minivet  Pericrocotus 
flammeus  or  Blue-winged  Leafbird  Chloropsis  cochinchinensis.  There  are  fine 
views  from  the  top,  with  Brown  Needletails  Hirundapus  giganteus  in  the  winter. 
Early  morning  is  best,  followed  by  late  evening. 

THOMSON  RIDGE 

Take  Upper  Thomson  Road  to  the  junction  with  Thomson  Ridge  on  the  left,  just 
past  the  Sin  Ming  junction.  Go  along  Thomson  Ridge  which  is  a  cul-de-sac  ending 
at  the  forest.  A  path  carries  on  straight  down  for  about  200m  to  a  track  running 
approximately  north-south.  Walk  either  way:  south  takes  you  to  MacRitchie 
Reservoir,  north  to  the  Island  Country  Club.  This  side  of  the  catchment  area 
contains  the  best  forest  away  from  Bukit  Timah  Nature  Reserve.  Again,  in  early 
morning  this  is  a  good  site  for  the  forest  birds. 

RESERVOIR  PARKS 

All  the  dams  in  the  catchment  area  have  parks  and  footpaths  into  the  forest 
associated  with  them.  The  best  are  Upper  Pierce  and  Lower  Pierce  dams,  both 
reached  from  Thomson  Road  (see  above).  Upper  Pierce  seems  to  be  particularly 
good  in  September/October  when  the  northern  migrants  are  passing  through, 
perhaps  because  of  the  lower  forest  and  generally  open  aspect  of  this  area. 
Seletar  dam  has  good  areas,  but  most  are  now  placed  out  of  bounds  by  the 
military.  MacRitchie  dam  attracts  many  joggers  and  strollers  and  is  usually  too 
disturbed  for  decent  birdwatching. 

CHANGI  SOUTH 

This  is  a  reclaimed  sandy  coastline,  but  one  which  provides  some  interest  during 
the  migrant  season  and  the  northern  winter.  There  are  no  buses  to  this  part,  but 
turn  off  the  East  Coast  Parkway  at  the  sign  to  Tanah  Merah  Country  Club. 
About  500m  before  the  club  the  road  passes  over  a  large  canal  which  runs  out  to 
sea.  Walk  to  the  seaward  end  of  this  to  find  a  good  selection  of  waders  including 
Mongolian  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus,  Little  Ringed  Plover  C.  dubius,  Grey 
Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola  and  Kentish  Plover  C.  alexandrinus.  Along  the 
beaches  to  the  north  look  for  Malaysian  Plover  C.  peronii,  Sanderling  Calidris 
alba,  and  Ruddy  Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres. 
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SERANGOON  ESTUARY 

The  single,  richest  bird-site  in  Singapore,  now  steadily  being  destroyed  by 
reclamation,  is  in  an  unsavoury  position  between  the  rubbish  dump  and  the 
sewage  works.  Follow  Upper  Serangoon  road  on  to  Tampines  Road,  and  along 
this  until  you  are  travelling  parallel  to  the  Paya  Lebar  Airport  runway.  Just 
before  the  end  of  the  runway,  on  the  left,  is  Lorong  Halus  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  rubbish  dump.  At  the  end  of  Lorong  Halus  is  the 
Serangoon  Sewage  Works  and  just  before  is  a  new  road  on  the  left  heading 
seawards  over  newly  reclaimed  land.  This  road  will  take  you  to  the  estuary  and 
the  remains  of  several  prawn-ponds.  Reclamation  works  are  dramatically 
changing  the  face  of  this  area  so  beware  -  these  directions  may  soon  be 
out-of-date.  From  October  until  April  the  estuary  is  home  for  up  to  20,000 
waders  of  various  species.  At  high  tide  they  pack  into  the  ponds  in  spectacular 
numbers.  Pacific  Golden  Plover  P.  (dominica)  fulva  and  Common  Redshank 
Tringa  totanus  predominate,  but  literally  any  of  the  shorebirds  in  the  checklist 
could  be  found  here,  and  probably  one  or  two  we  have  yet  to  document.  All  our 
egrets  Egretta  and  herons  occur  here  including  the  very  rare  Chinese  Egret 
Egretta  eulophotes.  There  are  snipe  Gallinago  and  quail  Coturnix  in  the  field 
around  the  sewage  works,  and  even  mangrove  birds  in  the  few  trees  that  are 
left.  Flocks  of  over  500  Yellow  Wagtails  Motacilla  flava  are  common  and  all  our 
races  can  be  found  with  some  effort.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  area  is  a  cause 
for  great  concern.  If  the  reclamation  works  totally  destroy  the  bird  habitats  of 
the  area,  as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  several  more 
species  which  will  have  to  be  deleted  from  the  checklist  of  regularly  occurring 
birds,  since  this  is  the  only  Singapore  location  for  them. 

OFFSHORE  ISLANDS 

Some  of  the  offshore  islands  are  worth  visiting  and  are  easily  reached.  To  the 
south  is  St.  Johns,  a  small  island  and  therefore  lacking  several  mainland  species. 
For  reasons  which  are  not  exactly  clear  there  is  a  high  density  of  feral  species 
here,  notably  Black-winged  Starling  Sturnus  melanopterus  and  Crested  Myna 
Acridotheres  cristatellus  and  several  parrots  Psittacidae.  Coppersmith  Barbets 
Megalaima  haemacephala  are  easily  found  here,  as  are  Magpie  Robins  Copsychus 
saularis.  Ferries  from  the  World  Trade  Centre  run  once  a  day  during  the  week, 
but  almost  every  hour  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays  -  check  the  times  and  don't 
get  stranded!  To  the  north  we  have  Pulau  Ubin  and  Pulau  Tekong.  The  latter, 
which  may  soon  be  closed  bv  the  military,  is  the  only  site  for  Ruddy  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  coromanda,  Mangrove  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyornis  rufigastra  and  Mangrove 
Pitta  Pitta  (moluccensis)  megarhyncha.  Pulau  Ubin  has  historically  always  been 
the  only  location  for  various  interesting  birds  like  broadbills  Eurylaimidae  and 
trogons  Harpactes,  perhaps  because  of  its  close  proximity  to  Malaysia.  Heavy 
quarrying  activities  have  unfortunately  ensured  the  extinction  of  all  the  forest 
species,  however,  it  it  still  the  only  place  to  guarantee  Straw-headed  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  zeylanicus.  Ferries  to  both  Tekong  and  Ubin  go  from  Changi  Point 
(bus  1  or  2).  They  leave  whenever  they  are  full  (usually  every  1 5  minutes  or  so); 
just  ask  which  is  the  right  boat  to  board. 

Chris  Hails,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cluny  Road,  Singapore  1025. 
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Reviews...  Reviews 


Chalmers,  M.L.  1986.  Annotated  checklist  of  the  birds  of  Hong  Kong.  Pp.  279; 
190  figures,  8  photographs,  line  drawings,  Hong  Kong.  L5.50. 

This  is  a  useful,  comprehensive  checklist  with  a  wealth  of  information  on  a  tiny 
area.  After  some  interesting  introductory  material,  which  includes  breeding 
distribution  and  status  for  117  species  set  out  in  a  clear,  concise  table,  the  list  is 
divided  into  six  categories,  half  of  which  refer  to  'wild*  or  'established'  species 
and  the  other  half  to  'escaped'  or  doubtful  species.  This  distinction  is 
particularly  necessary  given  the  enormous  trade  in  birds  that  takes  place  through 
Hong  Kong,  a  trade  that  will  perhaps  lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  'escaped' 
species  there  in  future.  Documentation  of  the  early  escapes  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  avifaunal  picture  and  other  countries  could  benefit  by  following  Hong 
Kong's  example.  In  this  checklist  the  inclusion  of  many  histograms  allows  one  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  pattern  of  occurrence  of  a  number  of  species. 

The  current  total  of  381  'wiid'  species  appears  like  a  simple  increase  of  36 
new  species  to  the  total  of  345  in  the  third  edition  (1975),  but  it  actually  reflects 
a  more  complex  process  of  additions  and  deletions.  Users  of  A  field  guide  to  the 
birds  of  South-East  Asia  (B.  King  et  ah,  1975)  will  find  that  there  are  52 
additional  species  for  Hong  Kong,  including  the  following  new  ones  for 
South-East  Asia:  Japanese  Night-Heron  Gorsachius  goisagi,  Velvet  Scoter 
Melanitta  fusca,  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus,  Long-tailed 
Jaeger  Stercorarius  longicaudus,  Glaucous-winged  Gull  Larus  glaucescens, 
Black-legged  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla,  Ancient  Murrelet  Synthliboramphus 
antiquus,  Eurasian  Penduline-Tit  Remiz  pendulinus,  Chestnut-cheeked  Starling 
Sturnus  philippensis,  Rosy  Starling  S.  roseus,  Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica 
and  Common  Reed-Bunting  E.  schoeniclus.  These  additions  are  counter-balanced 
by  the  deletion  of  29  species  listed  for  Hong  Kong  by  King  et  al  (1975),  including 
the  following  that  no  longer  have  valid  records  for  South-East  Asia: 
Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata,  Pelagic  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  pelagicus, 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla,  Montagu's  Harrier  Circus  pygargus, 
Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus,  Golden  Eagle  Aquilla  chrysaetos,  Saker 
Falcon  Falco  cherrug,  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger,  Rook  Corvus  frugilegus, 
Bull-headed  Shrike  Lanius  bucephalus  and  Yellow-browed  Bunting  Emberiza 
chrysophrys. 

My  only  criticisms  relate  to  world  range  and  nomenclature.  The  very 
locally  distributed  Chestnut  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  castanotus  is  credited  with  a  wide 
range  from  'Assam  to  Malaysia',  whereas  the  widespread  Sooty-headed  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  aurigaster  (confusingly  called  Red-vented  Bulbul,  cf.  P.  cafer)  is 
given  as  occurring  only  from  'Burma  to  S.  China'.  Scientific  nomenclature  has 
been  revised  to  accord  with  Voous  (1977  List  of  recent  Holarctic  bird  species), 
but  Vanellus  (=Hoplopterus)  cinereus,  Calandrella  cinerea  (=brachydactyla), 
Prinia  subflava  (=inornata)  and  Coccothraustes  (=Eophona)  migratorius  have 
presumably  been  overlooked.  The  English  names  are  largely  those  in 
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long-established  use  in  Hong  Kong,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  Ben  King's  names, 
which  were  an  attempt  to  standardise  nomenclature  for  the  region,  (1975  op. 
cit.)  are  not  even  cross-referenced.  There  are  162  species  which  have  a 
different  English  name  from  that  adopted  by  King  and,  since  there  is  no  index  to 
scientific  names,  readers  familiar  only  with  other  parts  of  the  Orient  could  well 
be  confused. 

Tim  Inskipp 


Hong  Kong  Bird  Report  1984/1985.  Pp.  125,  8  photographs.  Copies  available 
from  Verity  Picken,  HKBWS.  GPO  Box  12460,  Hong  Kong,  price  US$5.50 
(including  surface  mail  postage). 

Contains  Records  Committee  Reports  for  the  two  years,  summaries  of  waterfowl 
counts  and  the  1985  Christmas  count,  and  four  special  papers  on  China: 
Observations  on  the  birds  of  Nan  Kun  Shan  Nature  Reserve,  Guangdong  Province; 
Survey  of  the  birds  of  Poyang  Lake  Nature  Reserve,  Jiangxi  Province;  Some  bird 
observations  at  Pangquanguo  Reserve,  Shanxi  Province;  Some  notes  on  the  birds 
of  the  Yi  Shan  area,  Hiangxi  Province. 
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Hails,  C.  &  Jarvis,  F.,  1987.  Birds  of  Singapore.  Pp.160;  Singapore;  Times 
Editions.  LI  1.95. 

Any  book  designed  to  introduce  a  people  to  its  avifauna  is  to  be  recommended, 
but  this  one  particularly  so.  It  includes  chapters  on  geography,  climate,  ecology, 
and  migration,  and  deals  with  nearly  half  of  the  300  species  recorded  from  the 
island,  but  manages  to  retain  an  accessible  style  throughout.  Each  species  is 
illustrated  in  a  bold  picture,  with  the  bird  in  an  appropriate  setting,  and 
described  in  an  accompanying  text  which  is  both  anecdotal  and  informative. 
Indeed,  the  notes  on  habits  and  behaviour  are  succinct  and  well  observed  and  the 
rendition  of  calls  is  especially  good.  One  or  two  inaccuracies  have  crept  into  a 
couple  of  the  plates:  Centropus  sinensis  should  show  a  chestnut  mantle  in  flight 
and  a  female  Treron  vernans  has  grey,  not  orange,  tail  feathers;  but  as  a 
presentation  of  the  birds  of  Singapore,  both  to  visitors  and  to  the  people  of 
Singapore,  this  book  is  excellent. 

Paul  Andrew 


Smythies,  B.E.  1986.  The  Birds  of  Burma.  (3rd  edition).  Pp.432;xxxii;  32 
coloured  plates;  1  map  plus  vignettes  and  black  and  white  photographs.  Nimrod 
Press.  Liss,  England.  L45.00 

Many  people  will  warmly  welcome  the  publication  of  the  3rd  edition  of  the  Birds 
of  Burma.  This  classic  book,  for  many  years  the  standard  work  on  the  country, 
has  long  been  out  of  print  and  expensive  to  obtain  secondhand.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  earlier  editions,  however,  will  not  recognise  this  new  one,  which  is 
considerably  larger  in  format  and  completely  re-set. 

A  short  introduction  gives  a  succinct  but  thorough  overview  of  Burmese 
ornithology,  covering  such  topics  as  topography,  climate,  description  of  the  ten 
distribution  areas  into  which  the  author  has  divided  the  country,  bird  geography, 
geographical  variation,  and  description  of  habitat  types.  This  is  followed  by  a 
map  of  Burma  and  the  superb  colour  plates  by  A.M.  Hughes,  many  of  which  are 
probably  already  familiar  having  been  published  elsewhere.  Despite  the  fact  that 
many  female  and  immature  plumages  are  not  depicted  these  illustrations  remain 
some  of  the  best  ever  painted  of  Oriental  birds.  Their  reproduction  here  is 
particularly  fine  and  at  a  larger  size  than  in  the  original  editions. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  -  the  systematic  list  of  species  -  covers  all  967 
species  which  are  'officially'  on  the  Burmese  list,  14  more  than  in  the  2nd 
edition.  For  each  of  these,  the  information  presented  details  -  where  known  - 
the  local  name,  identification  features,  voice,  habits  and  food,  nest  and  eggs,  and 
status  and  distribution.  A  further  60  species  of  potential  additions  to  the 
Burmese  list  are  described  more  briefly.  Some  of  the  information  has  been 
updated  for  this  edition,  most  notably  the  sections  on  status  and  distribution. 
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Sadly,  the  text  on  identification  has  not  been  changed  and  in  many  cases  is  quite 
inadequate  by  today's  standards.  Scientific  names  follow  recent  sources  and 
where  an  outdated  English  name  has  been  retained,  the  modern  equivalent  is 
given  as  an  alternative.  Fortunately,  the  sequence  of  families  has  been 
modernised,  although  the  sequence  of  species  within  each  family  has  not  been 
changed. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  bibliography.  Unfortunately,  only  few  new 
references  have  been  added  owing  to  the  paucity  of  recently  published  material 
on  Burma,  this  situation  itself  partly  a  result  of  severe  visitor  restrictions. 

The  main  omission  of  this  edition  is  the  comprehensive,  distributional 
checklist  of  the  earlier  ones.  Apparently,  it  was  considered  that  this  regional 
checklist  would  not  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  I  doubt  this,  but 
appreciate  that  perhaps  not  enough  is  known  about  bird  distribution  in  Burma  to 
give  an  accurate  and  meaningful  checklist.  My  only  quibble  with  the  book  is  that 
the  publishers  were  rather  misguided  in  producing  such  a  lavish,  large  format 
book.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  earlier  editions  and  printed  on  extremely 
high  quality  paper.  Consequently  it  is  too  expensive  for  many  birdwatchers 
likely  to  visit  Burma,  and  it  is  certainly  too  bulky  to  take  with  you. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fine  addition  to  any  library  if  you  can  afford  it. 

Nigel  Redman 


DUTCH 

BIRDING 


Quarterly  journal 
for every  keen 
birder! 


□  Excellent  papers  on  identification, 
distribution,  movements  and 
behaviour  of  Palearctic  birds. 

□  Latest  news  on  rare  birds  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

□  In  English  or  with  English  summaries. 

□  Well  produced  with  numerous  high 
quality  photographs. 


For  information  write  to: 
Dutch  Binding,  Postbus  5611, 
1007  AP  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 
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Announcements  &  Requests 


Ceylon  Bird  Club  Notes 

The  Ceylon  Bird  Club  wishes  to  inform  those  interested  in  the  country's  birds 
that  it  produces  monthly  notes,  amounting  to  approximately  70  foolscap  pages  of 
cyclostyled  material.  These  are  available  to  subscribers  at  the  following  annual 
rates: 

UK  and  Western  Europe  US$  8 

USA  and  Canada  US$12 

Australia  US$  6 

(Ceylon  Bird  Club,  P.O.  Box  11,  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka) 

Interwader  Annual  Reports  Available 

Interwader's  annual  reports  for  1985  and 
1986  are  now  available,  providing  an 
overview  of  operations  in  these  years. 
The  1985  annual  report  includes  a 
summary  of  wetland  surveys  in  Sarawak, 
southern  Thailand,  west  Timor, 
south-east  Sumatra,  Kota  Belud  Bird 
Sanctuary  (Sabah),  and  Bay  of  Bohai 
(China).  It  also  provides  a  summary  of 
Interwader's  waterbird  studies,  including 
a  short  account  of  the  foraging 
behaviour  of  the  Crab  Plover  Dromas 
ardeola  and  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmaeus,  and  feeding 
behaviour  of  the  Milky  Stork  Mycteria 
cinerea. 

The  1986  annual  report  follows  much 
the  same  format,  with  summaries  of 
wetland  surveys  in  south-east 
Sumatra,  Sulawesi,  west  Malaysia,  Peninsular  Malaysia  (three  studies),  south-east 
Thailand,  and  Philippines.  Once  again,  there  is  a  summary  of  Interwader's 
waterbird  studies,  including  short  accounts  of  the  feeding  behaviour  of  two  other 
Asiatic  waders;  this  time  Asian  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semipalmatus  and 
Nordmann's  Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer.  The  1985  volume  costs  US$5  (airmail) 
or  US$3  (seamail)  and  the  1986  volume  costs  US$7  (airmail)  or  US$3  (seamail) 
and  these  are  available  from  Interwader,  PO  Box  10769,  50724  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

Report  on  Midwinter  Waterfowl  Counts 

In  Bull.  Oriental  Bird  Club  3  and  4  details  were  given  of  the  mid-winter 
waterfowl  counts  1987.  The  co-ordinated  counts  proved  to  be  very  successful 
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and  the  results  are  now  available  as  an  IWRB  report.  This  covers  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Bangladesh  (with  some  data  on  Burma,  Thailand, 
and  Hong  Kong),  and  provides  information  about  the  wetlands  covered  and  the 
numbers  of  waterfowl  occurring.  The  report  also  includes  an  invitation  to  count 
in  1988.  It  is  available  (at  a  reduced  price  to  OBC  members)  for  L3.50  from  the 
International  Waterfowl  Research  Bureau,  Slimbridge,  Glos.  GL2  7BX,  UK. 

New  Wetlands  Bureau  for  Asia 

Interwader  and  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  (IPT)  of  the  University  of 
Malaya  have  created  the  IPT  Asian  Wetland  Bureau.  This  is  an  independent 
international  organisation  which  aims  to  promote  protection  and  sustainable 
utilisation  of  wetland  resources  in  Asia,  in  conjunction  with  both  governmental 
and  non-governmental  agencies. 

The  history  of  the  IPT  Asian  Wetland  Bureau  goes  back  to  1983.  In  that 
year,  Interwader  was  established,  principally  to  identify  wetlands  of  importance 
to  migratory  waterbirds  and  promote  their  conservation.  It  set  up  a  network  of 
co-ordinators  and  projects  in  ten  Asian  countries.  Over  40  projects  were 
completed,  including  wetland  evaluation  surveys  in  six  Asian  countries.  The 
emphasis  of  its  work  changed  progressively  from  species  studies  to  wetland 
habitat  studies,  combined  with  training  and  education. 

The  IPT  Asian  Wetland  Bureau  will  be  operated  by  former  Interwader 
staff.  It  will  also  be  able  to  draw  on  the  expertise  of  IPT  and  all  other  Faculties 
of  the  University  of  Malaya.  Interwader  projects  will  be  continued  as  a 
programme  of  the  IPT  Asian  Wetland  Bureau.  AWB  deals  with  wetland 
inventories,  research  and  management,  waterbird  studies,  training,  education 
and,  EIAs,  and  provides  a  wetland  database  and  information  centre. 

Wren-Babbler  Recordings  Wanted 

Simon  Harrap  is  collecting  information  on  the  identification  and  vocalisations  of 
Scaly-breasted  Wren-Babbler  Pnoepyga  albiventer  and  Pygmy  Wren-Babbler  P. 
pusilla  for  a  paper  to  be  published  in  Forktail.  Tape  recordings  of  the  calls  and 
songs  of  both  species  are  urgently  required,  together  with  details  of  location  and 
criteria  upon  which  the  calling  bird  was  identified.  Any  help  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  fully  acknowledged.  Please  contact:  S  Harrap,  177  Antrobus  Road, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham  B21  9NU,  UK. 

Bird  Records  from  Indian  Reserves  Requested 

Any  bird  records  from  Indian  National  Parks,  Project-Tiger  reserves,  wildlife  and 
bird  sanctuaries  are  requested,  for  use  in  compiling  complete,  up-to-date  lists. 
Records  should  be  only  from  within  sanctuary  boundaries  or  from  similar  habitat 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  (up  to  a  mile  distant).  Records  from  lesser-known  and 
-visited  sanctuaries  are  particularly  needed. 

Some  of  the  lists  may  be  published  next  year  as  an  appendix  to  a  Guide  to 
Indian  Wildlife  Sanctuaries  and  contributors  will  be  acknowledged  as  fully  as 
space  allows.  All  lists  will  be  made  available  through  OBC  when  completed  and 
also  sent  to  each  sanctuary  authority.  Please  send  information  to  Andrew 
Robertson,  37  Averna  Court,  London,  W8  6TR,  UK. 
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Help  Needed  for  Pitta  Surveys  in  Thailand 

Following  the  rediscovery  of  Gurney's  Pitta  Pitta  gurneyi  in  1986  and  the  ICBP 
surveys  in  1987,  which  located  at  least  30  birds,  further  survey  work  is  planned 
for  1988.  Two  or  three  experienced  birdwatchers  are  required  to  spend  3-4 
months  next  spring.  Expenses  only  will  be  provided  by  ICBP.  Apply  to  Dr  Mike 
Rands,  ICBP,  219c  Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge,  CB3  ODL,  UK. 

Introducing  the  Army  Bird  Watching  Society 

The  Army  Bird  Watching  Society  (ABWS)  was  formed  in  1960  to  encourage 
birdwatching  in  the  British  Army  and  to  promote  ornithological  knowledge  in  all 
its  aspects.  There  are  now  450  members  and  although  most  are  from  within  the 
British  forces,  membership  is  open  to  any  person  whose  application  is  approved 
by  the  ABWS  Committee. 

For  the  annual  membership  fee  of  L3,  members  receive  quarterly  bulletins 
and  the  ABWS  annual  journal  'The  Adjutant'.  Previous  journals  have  contained 
much  of  relevance  for  those  interested  in  Oriental  ornithology,  including  articles 
from  Bali,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Malaysia;  as  well  as  from  places  as  far  apart  as 
Sudan,  The  Falklands,  Belize,  Australia,  and  Britain. 

ABWS  organises  field  meetings  with  visits  to  British  Ministry  of  Defence 
(MOD)  properties  and  various  national  nature  reserves.  Members  are  involved  in 
preparing  checklists  of  birds  on  MOD  property. 

For  more  details  of  ABWS  contact:  The  Secretary,  Col.  C.N.  Clayden 
MBE,  Rtd.,  Candlewick  Cottage,  Avenue  Road,  Fleet,  Hampshire,  UK. 

Project  Researcher  Required  in  Java 

The  Java  Hawk-Eagle  Spizaetus  bartelsi  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  least-known 
raptor  species  in  the  world.  Would  any  ornithologist  with  a  special  interest  in 
birds  of  prey  undertake  to  spend  several  months  in  Java  to  study  this  bird's 
biology?  The  World  Working  Group  on  Birds  of  Prey,  as  sponsor  of  this  project, 
guarantees  to  support  it  not  only  logistically  but  also  in  part  financially. 
Applications  should  be  sent  either  to  the  Chairman  (Dr  B.-U.  Meyburg, 
Herbertstrasse  14,  D-1000  Berlin  33,  Fed.  Rep.  of  Germany)  or  Hon.  Secretary 
(R.D.  Chancellor,  15  Bolton  Gardens,  London  SW5  OAL)  of  the  WWGBP, 
accompanied  by  a  curriculum  vitae  together  with  a  list  of  publications  to  date 
and  references. 

ICBP  Expedition  Competition 

In  1987-88,  the  International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation  will  again  be  running 
a  Conservation  Expedition  Competition  to  encourage  more  conservation-based 
ornithological  research  abroad.  To  enter,  a  project  proposal  must  be  submitted 
to  ICBP  not  later  than  31  January  1988  and  awards  will  be  announced  at  the  end 
of  March.  Full  details  are  provided  in  a  guide  to  the  competition  which  can  be 
obtained  from  ICBP,  219c  Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge  CB3  ODL,  UK,  price 
L3.00  inc.  postage. 
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Field-Guide  Caveat 

A  warning  to  tourists  visiting  Indonesia.  While  the  Field  guide  to  the  birds  of 
South-East  Asia  (King,  B.,  Dickinson  E.C.  and  Woodcock,  M.W.,  1975)  is  valid  for 
the  western  or  Sundanese  portion  of  Indonesia,  it  must  be  used  with  great  caution 
in  view  of  racial  differences.  To  quote  a  recent  example,  a  European  recently 
identified  the  Long-tailed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  ethologus  (four  birds)  in  West 
Sumatra.  From  the  description,  I  could  not  disagree,  but  a  close  study  of 
available  literature  revealed  the  identity  as  the  Sundanese  race  of  the 
Grey-chinned  Minivet  P.  Solaris.  King  et  al  are  not  at  fault  in  failing  to  describe 
markedly  different  races  outside  the  zone  of  the  guide,  although  in  this  instance 
they  are  at  fault  in  not  differentiating  the  distinctive  race  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

This  is  just  one  example.  Among  many  others,  I  can  name  the  races  of  the 
Blue-eared  Barbet  Megalaima  australis  and  Coppersmith  Barbet  M. 
haemacephala  on  Java.  Tourists  be  warned,  and  also  please  submit  all  your  lists, 
with  confirmatory  descriptions  of  unusual  records,  to  The  Editor,  Kukila,  PO  Box 
287/KBY,  Jakarta,  in  order  to  allow  us  to  extract  records  for  a  proposed  Annual 
Bird  Report. 

D.A.  Holmes,  PO  Box  236/KBI,  Jakarta,  Indonesia. 


A  useful  booklet  by  N.J.  van  Strien  entitled  Sumatran  birds,  supplement  to  the 
field  guide  to  the  birds  of  South-East  Asia  was  published  in  1977  as 
Communication  no.  157  of  the  Nature  Conservation  Department,  Agricultural 
University,  Wageningen,  The  Netherlands.  Its  current  availability  is  not  known. 
(Eds.) 


Taiwanese  Tips 

I  have  compiled  the  following  information  for  those  interested  in  birdwatching  in 
Taiwan  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  some  assistance. 

The  following  publications  are  all  well-illustrated  with  full  colour  photographs 
and  are  printed  in  Chinese. 

Nature  Taiwan  is  an  excellent  quarterly  magazine.  The  subscription  is  L9.29  for 
one  year,  plus  L7.74  for  surface  mail  postage  and  LI 5.48  airmail.  A  two-year 
subscription,  without  postage  is  LI 7.00.  Write  to  Nature  Taiwan  Magazine,  4F, 
23,  Alley  36,  Lane  305,  Minchyuan  E.  Road,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China. 

Mt.  Morrison  National  Park  costs  L9.68  and  Mt.  Yangming  National  park  LI  1.61 
A  recently  published  book  Birds  of  Mt.  Morrison  Park,  which  includes  an 
up-to-date  bird  checklist  of  Taiwan,  is  highly  recommended.  It  costs  LI 0.00  plus 
L  10.00  for  postage  and  can  be  obtained  from  Mt.  Morrison  National  Park 
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Headquarters,  112  Minsheng  Road,  Shuili,  Nantou,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China. 
Four  books  are  now  available  from  Renting  National  Park. 


1. 

Renting  National  Park 

L  10.64 

2. 

Butterflies  of  the  Renting  National  Park 

L  3.87 

3. 

Birds  of  the  Renting  National  Park 

L  3.29 

4. 

Plants  and  Vegetation  of  Oluanpi  Park 

L  1.94 

Books  2  and  4  are  particularly  recommended.  Add  tl.94  for  surface  mail  postage 
and  L3.87  for  airmail  postage  for  each  book.  All  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Renting  National  Park,  272  Renting  Road,  Hengchun,  Pingtung,  Taiwan,  Republic 
of  China. 

Renting  National  Park 

The  park,  one  of  the  best  places  for  birdwatching  in  Taiwan,  can  be  reached  by 
hire  car,  which  is  expensive,  or  by  bus  (operated  by  the  Taiwan  bus 
Transportation  Company).  High  quality  accommodation  is  available  at  Caesar 
Park  Hotel,  which  lies  near  the  seashore  and  park  headquarters,  but  cheaper 
accommodation  is  provided  at  other  hotels,  such  as  Renting  House.  Bird 
migration  reaches  a  peak  in  September  and  October.  Visitors  should  attempt  to 
avoid  travelling  on  the  public  holidays  of  28  September  and  1 1  October  because 
of  traffic  jams.  If  a  bird  guide  is  needed  enquire  at  the  park  headquarters  or 
Raohsiung  Bird  Society,  18  Guupo  Street,  Raohsiung,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China, 
Tel.  (07)  5514651/5514654.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  write  for  a  map  and  other  birding 
and  hotel  information  to  the  Tourism  Bureau,  9th  Floor,  290  Chungshiao  E.  Road, 
Sec.  4,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China,  Tel.  (02)  7218541. 

There  had  been  30  bird  ringing  sessions  by  23  May  1987.  A  total  of  1021  birds  of 
43  species  had  been  ringed,  notably  a  Common  Reed-Bunting  Emberiza 
schoeniclus  and  a  Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus. 

Lin  Chih-Cheng,  Taiwan  Fertilizer  Company,  PO  Box  61,  Miaoli,  Taiwan, 
Republic  of  China. 


Bat-Hawk  or  Peregrine  Falcon  at  Templar  Park 

In  the  past,  many  birdwatchers  visiting  Peninsular  Malaysia  have  claimed  to  have 
seen  Bat  Hawk  Machaerhamphus  alcinus  near  the  huge  limestone  outcrop  in 
Templar  Park  (a  conservation  area  close  to  Ruala  Lumpur).  Although  it  is 
possible  to  see  this  species  in  that  vicinity,  D.R.  Wells  and  I  believe  that  many  of 
these  records  in  fact  refer  to  Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  specimens  to  confirm  the  race  involved,  but  plumage  details  suggest 
that  these  birds  are  probably  F.  p.  ernesti. 

Although  Peregrine  Falcons  have  been  recorded  in  Peninsular  Malaysia  for 
over  25  years,  these  birds  were  assumed  until  recently  to  be  winter  visitors  and 
it  was  not  realised  that  there  was  a  resident  breeding  population.  In  both 
Malaysia  and  peninsular  Thailand  recent  records  of  resident  Peregrines  suggest 
that  these  birds  are  largely  associated  with  limestone  outcrops,  and  that  they  are 
found  in  most  limestone  areas.  Breeding  was  first  confirmed  on  the  limestone 
outcrop  at  Templar  Park  by  D.R.  Wells  in  1985.  Since  these  birds  are  resident  at 
"the  site"  where  birdwatchers  see  Bat  Hawk,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they 
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have  always  recorded  Bat  Hawk  but  never  Peregrine.  Oriental  Hobby  Falco 
severus  may  also  be  confused  with  these  Peregrines;  a  recent  record  of  the 
former  species  from  Templar  Park  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  Peregrine,  and 
there  is  doubt  about  past  records  from  Peninsular  Malaysia  (D.R.  Wells  in  press). 

Although  Bat  Hawks  regularly  hunt  bats  Chiroptera  leaving  caves  in 
limestone  outcrops,  it  is  now  realised  that  these  crepuscular  birds  are  largely 
associated  with  forest.  There  are  recent  good  records  from  lowland  forest  areas 
such  as  Kuala  Tahan,  Kuala  Kenyam  (both  in  Taman  Negara)  and  Kuala  Lompat 
(Krau  Game  Reserve).  Here,  the  birds  most  frequently  hunt  very  low  over  the 
forest  and  forest  edge,  pursuing  bats  and  nightjars  Caprimulgidae  (pers.  obs.). 
Although  1  have  seen  Bat  Hawks  hunting  bats  high  in  the  sky  over  open  ground  in 
East  Africa,  this  behaviour  appears  to  be  uncommon  in  Peninsular  Malaysia. 

At  the  time  of  day  that  Bat  Hawk  is  usually  seen,  plumage  colours  are  not 
discernible,  so  that  the  very  dark  resident  race  of  Peregrine  may  easily  be 
confused  with  it.  Both  appear  black  with  a  white  throat  and  therefore  separation 
is  only  possible  by  shape  and  "jizz".  Since  views  are  generally  brief  it  is  not  very 
clear  what  is  the  best  feature  to  look  for.  Although  it  has  broader-based  wings 
than  Peregrine  Falcon,  Bat  Hawk  looks  more  rakish  -  presumably  a  product  of  its 
more  pointed  wings  and  the  angle  at  which  they  are  held,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  birds  are  most  often  seen  in  rapid  flight.  The  bend  of  the  wing  points 
forward  and  the  wing  point  is  swept  back.  In  level  flight,  therefore,  Bat  Hawk's 
shape  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  a  Peregrine  in  the  early  stages  of  a  dive. 

Observers  unfamiliar  with  either  species  will  have  to  rely  mainly  on 
behaviour,  and  are  advised  to  be  cautious,  when  attempting  to  separate  these 
superficially  similar  species. 

References 

1.  D.R.  Wells,  in  press.  Bird  Report  1982  &  1983.  Malay  Nat.  3. 

F.R.  Lambert,  Jabatan  Zoologi,  Universiti  Malaya,  59100  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 


Correspondents  wanted 

I  am  a  27-year-old  civil-servant  and  have  been  watching  birds  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with  your  readers  who  would  be  interested 
in  sharing  experiences. 

Harkirat  S.  Sanhgha,  D-2  Raman  Marg,  Tilak  Nagar,  Jaipur,  India. 
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Recent  Reports 


These  are  largely  unconfirmed  reports.  We  urge  that  full  details  be  supplied  to 
relevant  regional  organisations  in  due  course. 


PAKISTAN 

In  the  last  Recent  Reports  (Bull.  OBC  5:  33-36)  mention  was  made  of  a  Mew  Gull 
Larus  canus  at  Rawal  Lake,  Islamabad  on  1-3  January.  This  species  was  recorded 
a  further  five  times  at  the  same  locality  through  January  and  February,  with  two 
present  on  21  February.  Other  noteworthy  sightings  from  Rawal  Lake  are  of  at 
least  one  Black  Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis  between  6  June  and  4  July,  and  up  to 
three  Brown  Crakes  Amaurornis  akool  on  five  dates  between  18  July  and  5 
August.  In  both  cases  this  represents  a  small  north-west  extension  of  the 
species'  range.  Rawal  Lake  has  also  seen  an  interesting  passage  of  Terek 
Sandpipers  Xenus  cinereus;  28  were  present  on  28  May,  12  on  31  July  and  3  were 
present  unil  7  August.  These  records  suggest  that  overland  migration  of  this 
species  may  be  commoner  than  previously  thought.  (MM) 


INDIA 

A  new  species  for  India  was  recorded  in  February:  a  Radde's  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  schwarzi  at  Ranthambhor  on  the  15th  (SCM).  Two  other  interesting 
species  recorded  from  the  latter  locality  during  February  were  Spotted  Creeper 
Salpornis  spilonotus  (SCM)  and  Stoliczka's  Bushchat  Saxicola  macrorhyncha 
(AP,NL). 

The  failure  of  the  monsoon  during  1986  resulted  in  the  marshes  at 
Bharatpur  being  reduced  to  two  pumped  pools.  Egyptian  Vultures  Neophron 
percnopterus  were  unusually  abundant,  feeding  on  the  exposed  Pond  Turtles. 
During  February  heron  Ardea  and  egret  Egretta  numbers  were  well  below  the 
norm,  while  Pheasant-tailed  Jacanas  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus  were  virtually 
absent.  In  addition,  only  one  pair  of  Dusky  Eagle  Owls  Bubo  coromandus 
successfully  bred  owing  to  disturbance.  The  lack  of  water  did,  however,  result  in 
spectacular  dusk  concentrations  of  Cranes  Grus  on  one  of  the  pools.  On  21 
February  400+  Sarus  Cranes  Grus  antigone,  38  Common  Cranes  G.  grus  and  32 
Siberian  Cranes  G.  leucogeranus  were  present  (PJ).  During  this  month  two  Pied 
Harriers  Circus  melanoleucos  were  seen  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  a  Tytler's 
Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  tytleri  was  observed  on  the  5th  (AP).  This  last  record 
is  of  particular  interest,  since  Bharatpur  is  well  north  of  the  few  other  winter 
records  of  the  species  from  the  Western  Ghats. 

Two  males  and  a  female  Vinaceous  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  vinaceus  were 
seen  in  the  Naini  Tal  Valley  on  four  occasions  between  1  and  3  March  (AP,NL,PJ 
et  al).  The  only  previously  published  record  from  this  locality,  and  indeed  from 
the  Western  Himalayas  is  by  Meinertzhagen  in  1925. 

Chilka  Lake  (Orissa)  was  visited  between  12  to  17  January  (AP  et  al).  A 
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single  Goliath  Heron  Ardea  goliath,  a  rare  and  erra  ic  species,  was  recorded 
along  with  310  Lesser  Flamingos  Phoeniconaias  minor,  65  Spot-billed  Pelicans 
Pelecanus  philippensis,  and  a  single  Baer's  Pochard  Aythya  baeri.  The  same 
observers  also  report  a  flock  of  65  Finn's  Weavers  Ploceus  megarhynchus  at 
Jaldapara  N.P.  (West  Bengal). 


Stoliczka's  Bushchat  Saxicola  macrorhyncha  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 


NEPAL 


The  Kosi  Barrage  continues  to  produce  rare  ducks.  A  male  Baikal  Teal  Anas 
formosa  on  23  March  (VE,GH)  is  the  second  record  for  Nepal,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  same  observers  found  Nepal's  first  Red-breasted  Merganser 
Mergus  serrator.  A  Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala  was  also  seen 
at  this  locality  on  10  March,  which  is  the  fifth  record  for  Nepal  (AP). 

Interesting  records  from  the  mountains  are  of  two  Blanford's  Rosefinches 
Carpodacus  rubescens  in  the  Barun  Valley  in  early  April;  25  Fulvous  Parrotbills 
Paradoxornis  fulvifrons,  a  singing,  male  Chestnut  Thrush  Turdus  rubrocanus,  and 
four  Streaked  Rosefinches  Carpdacus  rubicilloides  on  the  Everest  Trek  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  May  (AP  et  al).  The  observers  also  found  the  nest  of  a  Satyr 
Tragopan  Tragopan  satyra  (in  the  Langtang  Valley)  containing  four  eggs  in  late 
April. 


THAILAND 

The  increased  number  of  observers  visiting  the  peninsula  has  produced  a  wealth 
of  interesting  records,  but  there  are  still  important  records  emerging  from  the 
better-covered  north.  Ten  Rain  Quail  Coturnix  coromandelica  were  observed  at 
Kham  Thak  So  between  8-10  February  (iSR),  an  interesting  eastward  range 
extension  for  this  Indo-Burmese  species  of  dry  cropland.  It  might  have  been 
overlooked  previously  but  it  is  possible  that  it  has  expanded  its  range  with 
deforestation  (PR). 

On  Doi  Inthanon  five  pairs  of  Grey  Bushchat  Saxicola  ferrea  were  found 
during  6-12  May.  It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  this  species  breeds  on 
Inthanon,  although  it  is  listed  in  Dr  Boonsong's  Bird  Guide  of  Thailand  as  a  winter 
visitor.  Yellow-bellied  Flower  pecker  Dicaeum  melanoxanthum  and 
Chestnut-bellied  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  rufiventris  are  afforded  the  same 
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status.  Both  were  seen  near  the  summit  during  May,  but  proof  of  breeding  has  so 
far  proved  elusive  (CR,FR).  The  resident  status  on  this  mountain  of  Black-tailed 
Crake  Porzana  bicolor  has  been  confirmed.  Three  individuals  were  seen  with  2-3 
more  heard  calling  on  2  and  3  of  July  (CR).  A  Dark-breasted  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  nipalensis  on  the  23  March  on  Doi  Inthanon  is  a  rare  record.  Two 
Purple  Cochoas  Cochoa  purpurea  on  30  April  (DMcD)  represent  a  new  locality 
record,  while  Green  Cochoas  C.  viridis  were  showing  well  on  the  mountain  during 
the  spring. 

A  possible  Hume's  Pheasant  Syrmaticus  humiae  was  seen  on  a  high  ridge 
at  Doi  Chiang  Dao  on  14  February  (VK,SP).  The  suspicion  that  this  species  still 
occurs  at  the  locality  is  reinforced  by  the  testimony  of  locals,  who  claim  to  know 
Silver  Pheasant  Lophura  nycthemera  well  but  maintain  that  a  second  type  of 
pheasant  is  found  in  these  mountains. 


Black-tailed  Crake  Porzana  bicolor  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 

Two  male  Falcated  Teal  Anas  falcata  at  Ban  Lung  Dua  on  3  and  6 
February  constitute  the  first  record  for  Thailand.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month 
a  Great  Thick-knee  Esacus  (magnirostris)  recurvirostris  was  seen  over  the 
highway  between  Bangkok  and  Nakhon  Sawan  (AR),  while  31  Asian  Dowitchers 
Limnodromus  semipalmatus  were  at  Ban  Chai  Thali  Langchan  (Samut  Sakhon)  on 
28  March  (PDR,  SW). 

A  White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata  was  seen  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Khwae  Yai,  in  Thung  Yai  Wildlife  Sanctuary  on  1  March  (NB),  while  there  has 
been  a  further  report  of  a  bird  along  the  Huai  Kha  Khaeng.  These  records 
provide  further  evidence  that  this  extremely  endangered  species  still  holds  out  in 
its  last  Thai  refuge. 

To  the  south,  the  presence  of  Giant  Pitta  Pitta  caerulea  is  now 
well-established  at  Khao  Noi  Chuchi  (CR).  The  status  of  Red-legged  Crake 
Rallina  fasciata  in  Thailand  has  been  extended  with  records  during  June  from 
Khao  Pra  Thaeow,  Phuket  (CR),  Khao  Si  Suk,  Surat  Tani  Province  (UT)  and 
Khlong  Phraya  Wildlife  Sanctuary  (UT,CR).  The  upsurge  of  Masked  Finfoot 
Heliopais  personata  records  continues,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  coverage  in 
the  south.  Five  were  seen  along  the  mangrove-lined  Khlong  Khanon,  Khanom 
district  on  24  March  (JN).  Gould's  Frogmouth  Batrachostomus  stellatus,  a 
species  not  recorded  for  many  years  in  Thailand,  was  seen  with  fledged  young  at 
Khoa  Si  Suk  during  June  (CR,UT).  At  Beung  Kroeng  Kavia  (Kanchanaburi)  a  pair 
of  Maroon-breasted  Flycatchers  Philentoma  velatum  was  seen  at  a  nest  on  7 
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March  (AT,VK).  If  authenticated  this  will  be  a  major,  northward  extension  of  the 
species'  range. 


INDONESIA 

On  Haimahera  several  Intermediate  Egrets  Egretta  intermedia  were  present 
around  Teluk  Kao  on  25  to  28  July,  and  on  29th  six  Little  Curlews  Numenius 
minutus  were  seen  at  Teluk  Kao  (DH).  Both  species  are  new  for  Haimahera. 
New  records  for  Seram  were  of  Pied  Heron  Egretta  picata  on  16  July,  and  a 
White-breasted  Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus  on  17  July  (DH).  Four  Wilson's 
Storm  Petrels  Oceanites  oceanicus  at  the  mouth  of  Ambon  Bay  on  14  July  (DH) 
were  a  new  record  for  Ambon. 

Two  species  of  rail  -  endemic  to  Sulawesi  -  were  seen  in  primary  forest  in 
Lore  Lindu  National  Park.  These  were  Snoring  Rail  Aramidopsis  plateni  and 
Bare-faced  Rail  Gymnocrex  rosenbergii.  There  have  been  no  published  records 
of  the  former  species  for  about  4 5  years,  while  the  latter  was  previously  known 
from  a  single  specimen  and  sight  record  (FL). 


TAIWAN 

We  have  received  reports  of  four  new  species  for  this  island  which  were  ail 
recorded  during  May.  These  are:  Siberian  Blue  Robin  Erithacus  cyane  and 
Yellow-rumped  Flycatcher  Ficedula  zanthopygia  on  7th,  Siberian  Thrush 
Zoothera  sibirica  and  Stilt  Sandpiper  Micropalama  himantopus  on  11th.  No 
localities  were  supplied  (LCC). 


HONG  KONG 

Reeds  on  the  scrape  at  Mai  Po  were  cut  early  in  the  year  and  a  plan  of 
water-level  control  agreed.  During  April  the  congregations  of  roosting  waders 
on  the  scrape  surpassed  even  the  most  optimistic  hopes.  There  were  maxima  of 
7,000  birds  with  a  total  of  43  species  recorded,  and  up  to  35  species  present 
together  at  any  one  time.  Totals  of  \5  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  Eurynorhynchus 
pygmaeus  and  33  Nordmann's  Greenshanks  Tringa  guttifer  are  of  particular 
interest.  Individual  counts  of  other  rarities  included:  62  Asian  Dowitchers,  12 
Eastern  Curlews  Numenius  madagascariensis,  2  Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax  and  a 
single  Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta.  Two  Pectoral  Sandpipers  Calidris  melanotos 
(2nd  and  3rd  records  for  HK)  were  recorded  during  the  spring  at  Tai  Po  Kau 
(PRK,RPT). 

In  March  a  singing  Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  fortipes  was 
seen  in  the  Lan  Tsuen  Valiey  on  the  4th  (CAV),  which  is  the  6th  recorded  for  HK, 
and  the  first  definite  white-phase  Pacific  Reef-Egret  Egretta  sacra  was  seen  (on 
mudl)  at  Mai  Po.  This  species  breeds  in  remote  areas  of  HK,  but  all  previous 
reports  have  been  of  the  dark  form. 

Hong  Kong's  first  record  of  White-vented  Needletail  Hirundapus 
cochinchinensis  was  in  May  1985.  Records  of  5  at  the  She  Shan  on  4  April  and  up 
to  10  at  Mai  Poi  during  the  same  month  are  noteworthy  (CAV,MAW,MLC).  Also 
in  April,  a  Two-barred  (Greenish)  Warbler  Phylloscopus  plumbeitarsus  on  Mount 
Davis  on  the  6th  appears  to  be  the  first  record  for  HK  (GS,DP),  and  the  third 
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occurrence  of  Eurasian  Penduline-Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  was  recorded  on  8th, 
with  2  at  Mai  Po  (DW). 

During  late  April  and  May  there  were  Frigatebird  Fregata  sightings  at  Mai 
Po,  the  Peak  (WY),  Deep  Bay  and  Mong  Tseng  egretry.  The  latter  individual  was 
identified  as  an  immature  Lesser  F.  ariel  (SS,PRK). 

At  Luk  Keng,  two  'thrashes'  of  the  marsh  were  undertaken  on  9  and  17 
May.  On  the  first  occasion  a  single  (female),  and  on  the  second,  three  Schrenk's 
Bitterns  Ixobrychus  eurythmus  were  flushed.  These  records  add  weight  to  the 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  spring  passage  of  this  species  through  HK. 


CHINA 

Two  WWF-HK  trips  were  made  in  June  and  July  to  a  newly  discovered  forest 
reserve  in  Guangdong  Province  only  half  a  day's  drive  from  HK.  The  reserve  is 
named  Bo  Bao  Shan  and  is  an  area  of  undisturbed  primary  forest.  Over  125 
species  were  recorded  in  just  six  days.  Highlights  included:  Cabot's  Tragopan 
Tragopan  caboti,  Fairy  Pitta  Pitta  nympha,  Silver  Oriole  Oriolus  mellianus, 
Red-tailed  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  milnei,  Buff-throated  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
subaffinis  and  White-spectacled  Warbler  Seicercus  affinis  (per  PRK). 

Two  male  Rufous-breasted  Partridges  Arborophila  rufipectus  were  seen  in 
the  south  of  the  province  this  year  (BK).  This  is  China's  most  endangered 
gamebird  and  a  very  little-known  species.  Also  in  Sichuan,  a  Wood  Snipe 
Gallinago  nemoricola  was  seen  during  July  (BK).  This  is  the  first  record  for  the 
province  and  only  the  second  for  China. 

A  visit  to  Lianhu,  Zaidam,  Qinghai  province  on  25  May  produced  a 
fascinating  record  of  an  adult  Western  Sandpiper  Calidris  mauri,  along  with  eight 
Little  Stints  C.  minuta  and  three  first-summer  Slender-billed  Gulls  Larus  genei 
(PA,UO).  The  same  observers  also  found  a  total  of  12  Chinese  Parrotbills 
Paradoxornis  heudei  north  of  their  published  range,  at  Medamuji,  south  of  Hailar, 
Inner  Mongolia  in  early  July. 

Also  in  Inner  Mongolia  a  lake  near  Zhaohe  was  watched  between  31  May 
and  1  June.  Waders  included:  2  Asian  Dowitchers,  16  Grey-tailed  Tattlers 
Heteroscelus  brevipes  and  a  single  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata. 
180  Demoiselle  Cranes  Anthropoides  virgo  and  14  Relict  Gulls  Larus  relictus 
were  present  on  the  lake  on  31  May.  The  Relict  Gulls  were  all  adults  and  display 
was  observed,  however,  only  three  were  present  the  following  day  (AG). 


Records  were  collated  by  Paul  Jepson  from  observations  and  contributions  by  the 
following:  P.  Alstrom  (PA),  N.  Bhumpakpa  (NB),  Lin  Chih-Cheng  (LCC),  D. 
McDonald  (DMcD),  V.  Eve  (VE),  A.  Goodwin  (AG),  G.  Hibbard  (GH),  D.  Holmes 
(DH),  Hong  Kong  Birdwatching  Society  Newsletter  (MLC,  GS,  SS,  DP,  CAV,  DW, 
MAW,  WY),  V.  Kongthong  (VK),  P.  Kennerley  (PRK),  Kingbird  Newsletter  (BK), 
N.  Lindsey  (NL),  M.  Mallalieu  (MM),  S.  Madge  (SCM),  J.  Nabhitabhata  (JN),  U. 
Olssen  (UO),  A.  Prieme  (AP),  S.  Pakdeephuadol  (SP),  A.  Riwkiratiyukun  (AR),  P. 
Round  (PR),  C.  Robson  (CR),  F.  Rozendaal  (FR),  U.  Treesucon  (UT)  and  S. 
Wongratana  (SW). 
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THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  provides  a  forum  for  news, 
notices,  recent  publications,  expedition  results,  reviews,  and  preliminary  or 
interim  publication  of  studies  on  Oriental  Birds  by  contributors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Publication  of  interim  results  in  the  OBC  Bulletin  does  not  preclude 
or  pre-empt  publication  of  final  results  as  journal  papers  either  by  the  OBC  or 
elsewhere.  Contributions  are  considered  by  the  Editor  and  an  Editorial 
committee,  with  contributions  accepted  subject  to  editing  and  refereeing  where 
appropriate.  Copies  of  new  journals,  books  or  reports  for  mention  or  review  are 
always  welcomed.  Contributions  or  enquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin 
Editor,  Oriental  Bird  Club,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 


Guidelines  for  Contributors 

Whilst  the  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  possible  contributions  with 
potential  authors,  and  to  advise  on  preparation,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
following  guidelines  could  be  adhered  to: 

1.  Articles  These  should  be  written  clearly,  preferably  typed,  on  one  side  of 
the  page,  with  all  lines  double-spaced,  leaving  wide  margins,  and  should  be 
no  longer  than  2000  words.  Scientific  names  should  appear  at  the  first 
mention  of  each  species  or,  if  all  species  appear  in  a  table,  they  may  be 
given  there  instead.  Scientific  names  should,  where  possible,  follow  King 
et  al.  1975  'A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia'. 

Any  tables  to  accompany  articles  should  be  prepared  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper,  and  be  thoroughly  checked.  Titles  of  tables  should  be 
self-explanatory.  Diagrams  should  be  clearly  drawn,  in  ink,  ideally  15cm 
wide  and  11cm  high.  References  should  be  cited  in  alphabetical  order  at 
the  end  of  the  paper  in  the  same  style  used  in  this  Bulletin. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  two  copies  of  each  contribution  could  be 
submitted. 

2.  Recent  reports  These  should  follow  the  format  in  the  current  edition  of 
the  OBC  Bulletin,  and  be  sent  to  C. Robson,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Beds.  SG 19  2DL,  UK. 

3.  News/Information  Typed  or  hand-written  contributions  should  be  sent  to 
R.Grimmett,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SG  19  2DL,  UK. 

For  News  and  Views,  book  reviews,  announcements  and  letters,  the  deadline  for 
submission  of  material  is  1  March  (spring  bulletin)  and  1  September  (autumn 
bulletin).  Recent  reports  are  needed  one  month  earlier.  The  deadlines  do  not 
apply  to  the  main  articles  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after 
acceptance  by  the  Editorial  Committee. 
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